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1 EOLOGY.— Professor ANSTED wi will BEGIN 
his COURSE on WEDNESDAY, the 12th of May, at Two 
o'clock, P.M., and continue it every succeedin| Friday and Wed- 
nesday at the same hour. A postpectes of the Course may be 
obtained at the Secretary's Office 
King’s College, London, May i. J. LONSDALE, Principal. 
OVERNESSES and TEACHERS.—Mons. F. 
DE PORQUET, Author of * Le Trésor de 1'Ecolier 
or, the Art of Turning English, into 7 at Sight,” 
informs those who are averse to the medium o' its, that he 
keeps a LIST of clever TEACHERS and ptiee Fa "GOVERN. 
ESSES, Attendgnce from 10 till 4 daily.—All letters, post paid, 


eth "ETicedk see Covent-garden. 


B-. JONSON.—An admirably painted Portrait, 


of small size, for SALE. May be viewed, on application, 











* at32, Moorgate-street, Bank 





TATERARY FUND SOCIETY. 
HE ANNIVERSARY DINNER of the 
LITERARY FUND SOCIETY will be celebrated in 

FREEMASONS’ TAVERN, on WEDNESDAY NEXT, May 13; 

Sir ROBERT HARRY INGLIS, Bart. M.P. in the Chair. 

ewar 

Edmund Boake, Esq. | The a. Charles Augustus 
John Bruce Murr 
The Brace. Kea ‘of Dublin. John ‘Bowyer Nichols, Esq. 
The Viscount Fitzalan, M.P. Sar aeerettonenscsunt IP. 
Patrick Smith Prager. Ea M.D. | Walter Prideaux, 
Robert Hollond, M.P. William Rerope, ‘Esa. 


C. Chadwicke ‘Sones, Esq. he ‘x Stamford and 
John Lane, E ington 

George Corneal Lewis, Esq. Thomas oy Esq. 
‘Thomas N. Longman, Esq. John Stewart. 


The Lord Dudley’ Stuart, 
eet Tufnell, Esq. M 
ord Western 


Frederick Li Es 
R. DeC M’ — 
William one A oi 
Rev. W. H. Mill Richard Westmacott, Esq. jun. 
John Marray, _ Sir Gardner Wilkinson. 
Py 20s. each, may be had of the Stewards; of the Secre- 
tary. at the Society’ s Chambers, 4, Lincoln's Inn-fields ; and at 
the ‘Bar of the Feessaveae Tavern.—Dinner at 6 precisely. 


<nales by Auction. 
UTHGATE'’S ROOMS. 
By Mr. SOUTHGATE. i ot bs a, ¢ on MONDAY, May i, 
llowing 

N EXTENSIVE COLLECTION of BOOKS 

in QUIRES and BOARDS, including Copies of Whitaker’s 

ry of Craven—Cottingham’s Henry the Seventh’s Chapel— 
Musical Library, 8 vols.—Smith’s Wealth of Nations, 4 vols.— 
and other numerous Popular Works—The Remaining, Stock, 
Copperplates, &c. of Nash's Views of Her Majesty's Pavilion at 
aie ag eolotred and mounted to imitate the original drawings— 
Smith’s Antiquities of Westminster, plain and coloured—Smith's 
Cries of London, large and small papers—Basil Hall's Fragments 
of Voyages and. Travels, 2nd & Prd series—Hall’s Etchings— 
Overton's Baie? of Christ, 2 vols. 


" Jso, on FRIDAY, May 15th IE 

AV ALUABLE COLLECTION o f ANTIQUE 
CURIOSITIES, Egyptian, Etruscan, Poa ig ‘British, Gothic ; 
Fine Carv xes; Ancient Seals; Gold, Silver, and Copper 
Coins ; Casts; Carvings; Miniatures ; Portraits ; Antique Basts ; 
Stained Glass; very fine Vases; Ancient Armour; Pictures ; 
numerous Articles of Virti, &c. &c. 

May be viewed the day p , and Catal had at the 

ooms. 


Mr. L. A. LEWIS is preparing f for immediate SALE by 


HE ELEGANTLY-BOUND LIBRARY of 
a GENTLEMAN, incleding | Clarendon’s Rebellion and 
Life, 8 vols.—Burnet’s Own Time, 6 vols.—Burton’s a 4 vols. 
—Neale’s Puritans, 5 vols.—Russe TY 's Modern Euro: vols.— 
British Essayists, 45 vols.—Dodsley’s Old Plays, 12 T2 vols. —Cele- 
brated Trials, 6 vols.—Monstrelet’s Chronicles, 12 vols.—Bacon’s 
Works, 10 vols.—Finden’s Illustrations to Lord myrens 's Works, 
3 vols.—Walpole’s Royal and Noble Authors, s vols.—Granger’s 
History of England, with the portraits, 6 vols.—The Works of 
Hume, Robertso Johnson, Pope, Sterne, &c.—Colburn's No- 
velists, Standard! Novelists, &c. 


ri 1s 
The SCIENTIFIC and MISCELLANEOUS 
LIBRARY of a GENTLEMAN, including Young's Natural Phi- 
losophy, 2 vols.—Horsley’s Newton, 5 vols.—Borgne’s Meca- 
nique, 5 vols.—Brewster’s Encyclopedia, 18 vols.—Hutton’s Ma- 
thematical Dictionary, 2 vols.—Dupin, Voyage dans la Grande 
Bretagne—Tredgold on the Steam-Engine—Mrs. Somerville’s 
Mechanism of the Heavens—(pavees de Voltaire, 75 vols.— 
(CEavres de Rousseau, 25 vols.—Waverley Novels, 48 vols.—Edin- 
barn Gazetteer, 6 vols.—Bridgewater Treatises, — R at | Bell, 
and Whewell—Lister’s Life of Lord Clarendon, 3 vols.—Loudon’s 
Gardening—M‘Culloch’s Statistical Account of the British Em- 
pire, 2 vols.—M‘Culloch’s Smith’s Wealth of Nations, &c. 


VALUABLE BOOKS, including Chalmer'’s Bio- 
graphical Dictionary, 32 vols.—Encyclopedia Metropolitana, 20 
vols.—Britton’s Architectural Antiquities, 5 vols.— Britton’s 
Cathedral Antiquities, 5 — = Pugin’ s Examples of Gothic Ar- 
chitecture, 3 vols.—Shaw Or —Henry’s 
Bible, 6 vols.—Levi's ced Sacra, 3 vols. blue mer — hoes 3 
ment to Johnson and Steevens’s Shakspeare, 2 vols.— 

England, 15. vols. Wood's Zoography, 3 vols.—Modern British 
ma, 5 vols.—Historic Gallery, 6 vols. 


win” VALUABLE LIBRARY of a GENTLE- 


, Deceased. 


The STOCK of Mr. WALTER ROW, of Great 


Marlborough-street, Deceased. 
A small Collection of FISHING TACKLE. 


The ENTIRE COPYRIGHT, with all the En- 
graved Copperplates and Woodcuts, to Ormerod’s History of 
Cheshire, 3 vols. folio—Blair’s Sermons, 5 vols. royal 8vo. L. P., 
300 eS ward's Eccentric Excursion, 4to. 300 copies, 
with the engraved Copperplates. 
































ONDON and WESTMINSTER REVIEW, 
Jie. LXVI.—Advertisements and Bills iy? the forthcoming 


Number must be sent on or before the 16th of May.—H. Hooper, 
13, Pall Mall East. 


ATALOGUE of a ver ry extensive Collection of 
BOOKS and FINE BOOKS of ats. alphabetically 
arranged in classes, now on Sale by A. E. Evans & Son, 1, G 1, Great 
Queen-street, London, price 1s.—Allowed in purchases. 


OOD ENGRAVINGS.—To be SOLD, all or 


= rt of the BLOCKS of a large Collection, which have 
been used only to illustrate a few impressions of a work printed 
in Paris, They would be well adapted to any Periodical. Copies 
of the impressions may be seen at Mr. Wreford’s, 22, Birehin 
lane, where all particulars may be LA, 


‘y ORs: and LONDON ASSURANCE COM- 











London Board. 
Geo rederick Yo oung, Esq. einen. 
Matthew Forster, . Deputy 
A. Bannerman, Esq. J. Balkeley. Johnson, Esq. 
Lord Ernest Bruce, M. P. erfoot. Esq. 
John Parker, . M.P. 


J. W. Childers, Esq. M.P. 
E. T. Whitaker, 
William Haigh, 


‘The terms both for Fire and Life (asurenee will be hang to 
combine all the advantages offered b r Compani 
a may be had at the Offices, ~ a iliamestreet, Lon- 
n, and High Ousegate, York ; or of any. A the Agen nts. 
REDDISH, Sec. 


rPHE ALFRED HOME and FOREIGN LIFE 
ASSURANCE and MUTUAL ANNUITY ASSOCIATION 
51, Old Broad-street, London 
Directors. 
G. Ives Raymond Barker, Esq. ) Sir Woodbine Parish, K.C.H. 
Samuel Bosanquet, Sea. Sir David Soot, Bart. 
Geo. Frederick Dickson, Esq. | Robert Scot 
Charles Heaton Ellis, Es " Ernest A. Stephetison, Esq. 
on. E.H. Grimston, M.P. ia 
ur Willis, 


J h Jelli Es: 
Wane James Baxwel The Hom Eliot 1 Yorke, M.P. 


Wm. James Maxwell, Esq. 
Trustees—Sir David Scott, Bart. | 4 Pemberton Heywood, Esq. 
, Esq. Arthur Willis, 


Granville Sharp 
J.D. Walfo 
w.J. Walford, Bog. 


Auditors—Edgar Geatle, Esq. 
David Powell, Esq. 

Secretary—Anthony Highmore, Esq. 

+ 


Sir James Eyre, M.D. 








An ample subscribed cap 
Assurers admitted to the. . rights as the Shareholders. 
Four-fifths of the profits divided every five y 

Advances made to the assured, on giving cecurity for future 
premiums and ~-h4, 

An important and peculiar feature in this Association is, that 
the assurers may reside in tthe part of the globe, either by pay- 
ing an extra premium, or, at their option, by an arrangement for 
a stipulated deduction from the sum assured in cue of death 
abroad ; but for Europe, Australia, the Cape of Good Hope, or 
the British possessions in North America, no extra premium or 
deduction is a Premiums may be paid quarterly, half- 

yearly. or annu 

Policies — 4~ Toit payable on the Assured attaining any 
given age, such as 55, 60, or 65, or on death previously. 

ANNUITY BRANCH. 

In addition to the following advantageous scale of rates, four- 
fifths of the profits are divided among the annuitants every three 
years by way of bonus. 


Table exhibiting the Rates of Annuities payable Half-yearly. 





Age | Annuity. | Age | Annuity. | Age} Annuity. 

21 1£5 091] 40 |£6 3 9 964 
25 546 45 6141 65 1017 4 
30 5 91 50 7710 70 13 110 
so 516 1 55 848 80 9 














ALEDONIAN LIFE INSURANCE COM- 
\NY, remesed from No. 8, WELLINGTON-STREET, 
LONDON BRIDGE, Southwark,’ to No. 27, MOORGATE- 
ST PRERT, CITY, for the INSURANCE of Livgs, granting imme- 
diate, deferred, and Survivorship Annuities, Endowments, and 
the purchase of Reversionary Property. 
r. James Inglis, Resident Manager. 
George Pilcher, Esq. Surgeon.—Herbert Sturmy, Esq. Solicitor. 
Head Office, ery ee ey EDINBURGH. 
Edinburgh Board ifen irectors. 
Arch. Anderson, Esq. enry Raeburn, Esq. 
Thomas Johnson, Esq. J. Newton, Esq. 
Alexander Lowe, Esq. wT. Rankin, Esq. 
John Baird, Esq. T. Clapperton, Esq. 
Dr. Neill. William Henderson, Esq. 
J ses Baxter, Esq. Andrew Sceales, Esq. 
». Dickie, Esq. Manager—Dr. Henderson, Physician. 


sas "Moinet, ae. Secretary—J. A. Campbell, Esq. Law Agent. 
Bonk -Donmnercia) Bank of Scotland. 
maaer for Ii land. Chris istopher Eiffe, Esq. 51, Dame-st., Dublin. 


Me HE KLEVONIAN INSURANCE COMPANY, incorporated 
by Rovai ‘Chatter! ” 1085, emes to the public the security of an 
ample subscribed Capital as a G un with 
all the advantages of profits on the Mutual Assurance A 4 
without the risk which attends every such scheme in the outset. 

e Premiums charged will be found liberal, and are rated as 
low anenteh will arms, and jeey be made payable Yearly, Half- 
Yearly,or Quarte Example. 








For the ~ Life, | For the whole Life, 
_ .WITHOUT ». ween 

Participation of Profits. Participation of Profits. 
Half- | Quar- , Half- | Quar- 
Age} notes Yearly. li ferly, Age ope Yearly.) terly. 
l€s.dj£ s.d AF £8. d)\£ 8s. d4.\£ 8. d. 
i211 14 1 nh 2 \|2 510/11 3 4) 011 10 
30/2 6 3/1 4 0/012 2)}30,;211 1]/1 6 1 13 3 
35/212 3)1 7 401311 3% 1217 6)1 9 4)/01411 

40/3 0 9|11l 6/016 0)) 40)3 5 6/113 8) 017 
45/310 8/116 9/018 9)/ 451315 6/1 18 10) 0 19 10 
50\4 3 3/2 3 5/1 2 2))50)/4 8 4/2 5110/1 3 5 
55/419 1/211 10)1 6 7/}55/5 4 2/214 8 8 0 
60|6 0 913 3 6\)112 716016 5 413 610) 114 4 

















The Company also, at an advanced Premium, assures Lives 
gevene on the party attaining the age of 60, or before it, should 
eath ensue. 
Prospectuses, and every information afforded gratis, at the 
ce, JAMES INGLIS, Manager. 





HE AUSTRALASIAN, COLONIAL, and 
y' GENERAL LIFE ASSURANCE and ANNUITY COM- 


PA Capital £200,000. Ins 000 Shares. 
Directors—Edw. Barnard, Esq. et Mangles, Esq. 
% Buckle, Esq. |. B. Montefiore, ksq. 


John n Henry Capper, 
Gideon Colquhoun, 1 
John Edwardes Lyall, Any William Walker, Esq. 

Peng, et nent y Esq. | Jobe Henry Capper, Esq. 
T homas Richard: 
Auditors—Sir F. H. Doyle, Bart. ; Chr. Ric hardson, Esq. Cornhill. 
Solicitors—Messrs. Swain, Stevens, & 
Bankers—The Union Bank of ot hag 
Physician—R. D. Thomson, M a 
Secretary—Edward Ryley, Es 

The following advantages are offered by this Association :— 

‘The guarantee of an ample subscribed capital. 

Unusually favourable rates, calculated with reference to Aus- 
tralasian Investments. 

Participation in Profits at the end of every five years. 

All the customary varieties of accommodation afforded by as- 
cending and descending scales ; optional retention of one-third 
of premiums; license to proceed without extra charge to other 
countries, &c. 

Residences i in indie assured on moderate terms. 

of payable for the Assurance of 1002. 
e.—Annual Premium. 


20 25 
aedeadlesclerdsades dere 
110 3; 1 M112 0 712 7 O215 313 6 6 18 
Rpocianens of Anpuiiies receivable for every 100/. invested. 

40 


~ 20 
Male.. | 611 6 
Female |6 3 6 


J. H. Ravenshaw, Esq. 
Sir James Stirling. 























60 70 
616 6/7 8 3/813 6|10163)15 08 
6 9 4/618 2/714 41 9 90 
CHRISTOPHER COUSINS, Accountant. 
_Company’s Office, 126, Bishopsgate-street, London. 


HE YORKSHIRE FIRE and LIFE IN- 
SURANCE COMPANY, established at YORK, 1824, em- 
powered 14<¢ of Parliament. —Capital. 500,000/, 
Patrons—The Archp. of Y | Sir G. Strickland, Bart. M.P. 
he Marquis of Uondonderry | Sir Francis Lawley, Bart. 
Earl Fitzwilliam Sir W. B. Cooke, art. 
The Earl of szremmeel Sir W A. Ingilby. Bart. 
The Earl of Zetland Sir 8. Crompton, Bart. 
‘The Bishop ot Kipone The Archdeacon of Yo 
‘The Bishop of Ri Archdeacon of the East Sete 
Vv loosens t Morpeth, . ™. P. } t at — on of Cleveland 
i arlo 














is 

— Feversham Robert C racroft ies, 
Lord Hoth Robert Denison, Esq. 
Lord Howden & cb. K.C. | P. Saltmarshe, Esq. 
Lord W enloc Phartin Stapyiton, —? 
Sir M. v 1: Bart. yy mpson, 

lion. "E.R. Marmaduke Ww yvill Nisa. 





y Ria — Secretary—Mr. W. L. New 
The Terms of this Company for Lire INSU RANGES will be 
found on comparison to be the lowest which can be taken with 
afety, and particularly for FEMALE LIVES, the lowest charged 
any Office in the Kingdom.—The following extracts from the 
Tees (complete Copies of which, with the Rates for the inter. 
mediate Ages, may be had on application at the Office in York 
or any of the Agents.) will show the Annual Premiums required 
for securing 100/., payable on Ge decease of 








AM 
Agenext | Premiums for Premiums for | Premiums for 
Birthday. One Year. Seven Years. Whole Life. 
£017 4 £0 18 4 £iu 4 
4 112 6 116 2 219 9 
60 310 9 480 660 
75 916 0 11 lo 6 344 
A FEMALE. 
20 £017 2 £018 4 Liu 6 
40 156 73 220 
60 218 0 393 512 6 
80 1917 1510 0 15 12 to 
Table of Premiums payable for for a fixed number of years only, 
ALE. 
ual Pre- Annual Pre. Annual Pre- 
Age next =... bi a 
payable | miums payab miums payable 
Birthday. |for jo Years only.|for 15 Y. care only, for3y Years only. 
20 4479 £3 £212 9 
40 640 4 12 é 317 4 
50 764 56 0 415 4 
A FEMALE. 
20 4430 i) £299 
4 5 ss . ‘ H 10 : 98 
617 2 0 76 
Table of Promiame. conetie emai a Seven Years’ pom Seale, 
Annual =, Annual Pre- | Annual Prems 
e: e 
fest . = miums payable | miurns payable | payable for re- 
first 7 fears. second 7 z Years. |mainder of Life. 
20 £1 £1 £2 
40 2 ‘ H 3 1 3 3e : 
50 326 319: 0 612 0 
A FEMALE. 
20 £140 £196 £116 8 
40 ie 4 : 7 0 3 8.2 
50 6 590 
Premiums mt. A, on a Seven oar descending Scale. 
Age next | Annual Pre- “Annual Pre- | Annual Prems. 


mins payahle | miums payable able for re« 
Birthday. | “first 7 ¥ cars. second? Yours. mainder of of Life, 
4 7 








£2 6 
40 319 6 29 21 ° 
50 666 19 236 
A FEMALE. 
20 £220 Zi 6 £1 59 
40 394 2120 1177 
50 417 8 313 3 229 
Insu of the foll « description m: be 
at this on. viz.: 


ay alee efiected 
On the First Death of Two Lives; on the 
est of Ax Lives on the First Death of Three Lives; on the 
Longest of Three bs fares on the Decease of ONE LiFe before 

another. ANNUITIES AND REVERSIONS PURCHASED 
AND ANNOITIES < GRA NTED. 

FIRE INSURANCES are effected by this Company at the most 
Moderate Rates for every description of Property. FARMING 
STOCK insured without ae introduction of the Average Clause. - 

mts are wanted in those Towns where no Appointments 
have been t made ; the eusaiens allowed are such as to render 
he A 1 worth poe attention of respectable Parties. 


Mr. Ww. "L. NEWMAN, Actuary and Secretary, York, 
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onTH of SCOTLAND LIFE ASSURANCE 
MPANY, No. 1, Moorgate-street, Bank, London, 
established 1606, for Assurances, Annuities, and Loans. 
mber of Proprietors about 900. 

The seated vadvantages of this Company are :—A moderate 
Premium and complete Security. One half the Premium, for 
the first five years, may remain in arrear, at interest, as a debt 
on the Policy. A system of Ac “yoo Aanesnnee, by which 
the Company guarantee to the Assured of this class—ist. A 
Stated amount; 2nd. The restriction of all charges of manage- 
ment of their funds to a certain per cent and 3rd. The divi- 
sion among them septennially (by way o 
or reduction of future Premium) of the whole real surp! 
= produced by their overpayments, the goodness of their 

vee and the successful investment of their Contributions. 

Uniform Annual une the rest of Life to Assure 1001, on death, 


AGe .- ee ceeeee 





35 
£sd 
419 0 
5 71 


a 45 {50 
Pi des di: dj£is ds ££8 a 
118 O12 1112 7 2214 63 4 7 ee 
21 5|2 H si211 5/219 5/3 10 5/4 1 


ALEX. EDMOND. Sec. 
RGUS LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY, 


39, THROGMORTON STREET, Bank, Lonpon. 
Empowered by Act of Parliament. 
The following are among the Advantages of this Company :— 

1. A large subscribed Capital, with a rapidly accumulating 
Premium Fund invested in Government and other available 
Securities. 

2. Charging the lowest rate of premium for the sum assured, 
thereby in effect giving to every policy holder a fixed and cer- 
= Bonus without any risk. 

. Assurances effected upon lives up to the age of 80. 

‘ Premiums payable Half-yeurly or Quarterly. 

» Agy ances made on Policies when their value exceeds 50/. 
The Policies of this Office are purchased by the Company. 

HI Tables upon an increasing and decreasing scale of payment. 

Tn Assurances for advances of money.as security for debts, or 
when the least present outlay is desirable, the tables and rates 
of the Argus Office are  pocumasly calculated to meet the inter- 
ests of all classes <8 

ANNU PREMIUM TO ASSURE 1 





For 100....0++ 
Do. and Profits 

















00/. 
Age. | For r ears | For 7 ears. | ‘Term of iat. 
2 «| £1 3 £1 7 1 15 
30 1 H i] 1 1 0 
3 1 3 ; ; : 8 : 5 7 
1 2 


5 13 
A Board of Directors, with as Medical Officers: attend daily. 
EDWARD BATES, Resident Director. 
STANDARD OF ENGLAND LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY, 
8, King William-street, City.—Capital, ONE MILLION. 





Directors. eG jeo. Barclay, Esq. John Cuthbert Joyner, Esq. 
William Cory, Esq. Henry fawson. | ig 
William Davis, Esq. James Row, B 
Lawrence Dorgan, Esq. J. A. Thom mn ‘Sm th, Esq. 
yiltaw Gension. pa. Keg. Frederick ‘ Ww t. bea” 
Maj.-Gen.C. I. se us George Whitehead, E: 


q. 
Auditors. tee Pears: Lo Skinner Row, Esq., 
William pone cok. 5 ilkinson, Esq. 
ledical Ofeers. 
Francis H. Ramsbotham, M.D., 14, New Broad-street, City. 
W. Gwillim Merrett, Esq. Surgeon, 115, pedmaballcheeeht City. 
HE very Economical Management of this Insti- 
tution enables the Directors to offer to the Public the 
Lowest Kates ¢ ete, with perfect Security to the Assured ; which 
will be foun i poe we in all cases, and especially on In- 
surances for limited peri 
iberal a pm om Yr allowed to Solicitors and Agents. 
g Rates of P: 
Ann wal Premium for \O0l, payable duri ing 
| First five |Second tive bh ‘dve so . Remainder 





e.| Years. ears. | Ye of Life. 
5 | £019 ‘ £1 3 5 | 1° bat £1131 £1 18 lo 
| 13 187] 145 214 297 
35 1 4 117 2 25 6 215 8 384 
6'246(|2u8! 374 543 


By order of the Board of Directors, WM. WRIGHT, Sec. 
ASYLUM FOREIGN AND DOMESTIC LIFE OFFICE, 
70, Cornhill, god 3 5, W eiprine-ginse, London, 





Estab! mashed | in 182 





The William Fraser, Chairman. 

Major-General Sir em Law Lushington, G.C.B. Dep. Chairman. 
And Eight other Directo: 

RENEWABLE TERM POLICIES e 


person aged 30, insuring for 1002 at death, 
whenever it may happen. b begins by paying lJ. 6s. 4d. for 
the first year’s insurance for the second year, and so 
on. with slight increase LA soneally. ,until the age of 70, 
when he will have to pay a fixed premio ‘or every year of life 
thereafter. The same principle and a dvantage may be applied 
to any age under 70, or any sum not exceeding 5: 

By these means, persons may use their Policies as ‘Term Insur- 
ances as long as they please, paying only the price of the term, 
with the singular advantage of continuing them as whole life 
insurances, without further testimonials or trouble. in case dete- 
riorated health or other circumstances should make a conti- 
nuance desirable. 

Extracts from the EVEN RATES for select Lives in England. 








ace. | 2 | 3 | 40 | 50 | G | WW | 80 
_Prem. ye | aa “9| [220/2171| 420[(6 109] 1) 1086] 918 
ALTERNATIVE. 


b alae, with only,of the above pea od ee dire cove, andthe 
alance, wit giperest at4 t ucted from the sum as- 
red. ENDING SCALE EOF PREMIU 
innin: or o— ow Rates, and progre 
“Best st) YESCENDING SCALE OF P SPSivy. 
Commencing at a price, and desce nding at will of es. 
FOREIGN, AND MILITARY AND NAVAL I TANCE. 
Distinct c lassifications of places, ac An. to ae of cli- 
mate ; a specific price for any particular place, or a voyage or 
voyages. 
cers whose destination are not known, covered to all parts 
of the world at a small but fixed extra rate of premiu 
PREGNANCY, INFIRM HEALTH, AND OLD “AGE. 
Females need not appear; the rates for diseases are moderate, 


and icies are granted to persons of advanced age. 
an ‘ornball GEO. F ARREN, 
ay, 1840. Resident Director. 








Just published, fc. 8vo. ore a. aa Portraitand Memoir 


HE N ATURAL HISTORY of BEES. 

Hinetzated with 30 coloured | Plates by Mr. Westwood, Secre- 

yr htt Entomological Soc i forming Vol. XXVI. of 
A DINE'S NATURALIST’S L ‘ RARY. 

“In this single volume the reader is put in possession of every 
thing that is known or co mjootuped gee concerning the propagation, 
preservation, and habits of the bee.”"— Monthly Chronicle, May. 

‘The pictorial illustrations, in Tespect oy to form and 
cqjouring: are perfection.”’— Asiatic orn. Ma 
ey, 32, Fleet-street ; W. H. Lizars, Edinburgh ; Curry 
& So Dublva ; ; and all Booksellers. 
Recently published, uniform with the above, price 6s. each, 


The Natural History of Briieh Butterflies— British 
Moths—Foreign Butterflies—Beetles 





In 1 vol. 8vo. with 8 folding plates, price 18s. cloth, 
ARADA ze EXPERIMENTAL RE- 
RORES IN ELECTRICITY. 
Richard & Joun. om Taylor, Printers and Pablishers to the 
University of ee hea Lion-court, Fleet-street. 
This TK f pups ed, xt 
AROCH TA MED 
considered in a ae to RD i 





price ls. 6d 
CAL RELIEF 


r Law Commissioners, 


j developing an outienty New System A Medical Remuneration 
Reversionary gones | of 





to te-Payers, the well- 
bolus of the Poor, pa Re respectanilt of the Profession. 


Member of a, Royal College of Surgeons, London 
7 ie: S. Highley, 32, Fleet-street ; Ludlow: J. Heaton, and 
ri 





THE NEW AND IMPROVED 


RACTICAL GARDENER, 
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REVIEWS 
Egypt under the Government of Mohammed Aly. 

—Histoire sommaire de l Egypt sous le Gou- 

vernement de Mohammed-Aly; ou Récit, Sc. 

§c., par M. Felix Mengin. Précédée d’une 

Introduction, et suivie d'Etudes Geogra- 

phiques, &c. sur l’Arabie, par M. Jomard. 

Paris, 1839. 

Our sympathy is sure to run with those who 
stretch to its full length the tether of humanity. 
If a man can rise only so high as to be above 
the lot of common envy, he is already looked up 
to as if he touched heaven: success, power, and 
personal aggrandisement, without regard to their 
stability or the means of their attainment, are 
sufficient to procure for him the homage of the 
wondering crowd. We look upon idols of this 
sort with an indulgence based on self-love, or 
perhaps with a feeling akin to that with which 
we see stage goddesses couched on clouds, and 
floating to and fro; and in behalf of whom, 
grateful for the genial impulse they give our 
imaginations, we overlook the ropes and pullies, 
the boards and canvas with which they swing, 
and boldly set down all this clumsy machinery 
for true aerial vapour, rather than lose a hint of 
the divine. So it is with heroes; as they aim at 
realizing the aspirations more or less of every 
human soul, their characters and actions are 
never accurately scanned. They must be re- 
moved from their ’vantage ground, and viewed 
in different lights, before we can exercise a sober 
judgment on their merits. 

The present ruler of Egypt, Mohammed Aly, 
is an example of the facility with which the 
favourites of fortune obtain the general favour 
of mankind. From a comparatively humble 
rank, he has elevated himself to the position of 
an independent sovereign ; and by reason of his 
energy, therefore, and unshaken perseverance, 
he may be justly styled a great man. But his 
admirers are not content to limit or qualify their 
praises of him. They are not satisfied with 
saying, “that, aiming at personal aggrandise- 
ment, he has attained that object, and nothing 
more”—they maintain, that he is a civilizer, a 
regenerator; that he has transported all the art 
and science of Europe at once into the East, and 
has called a nation into existence. If the sovereign 
of Morocco were shown a panorama of Rome, 
and were immediately to commence reforming 
the architecture of his capital, heaping Ionic on 
Corinthian, and Doric on the top of these—if he 
were to build porticos in narrow lanes, where 
they served no purpose but to obstruct the way 
— if the flat-terraced roofs, on which the inhabi- 
tants enjoy the cool air of evening, were obliged 
to give place, at his order, to cupolas adapted 
for nothing but to harbour vermin—and if all 
this construction were carried on without a 
single slab of marble, but all with lath and 
plaster, should we say that His Majesty of 
Morocco was improving his country or the tastes 
of his people? Certainly not; and we fear that, 
in too many instances, Mohammed Aly’s mimicry 
of European industry and civilization has been 
similarly infelicitous. His panegyrists, many 
and zealous as they are, have never appeared to 
us to offer any evidence of the soundness and 
solidity of his innovations; and, as they always 
take for granted the wisdom of his measures, 
they cannot be considered fair judges of the 
results, 

M. F. Mengin is already well known for his 
‘History of Egypt under Mohammed Aly,’ in 
which the events of the life of this remarkable 
man, down to 1823, are narrated with all the 
fidelity and impartiality to be expected from a 





rofessed admirer. His present work is in itself 
ut a brochure, supplemental to his preceding 
volumes, and bringing down the historical nar- 
rative to 1838. His editor, however, M. Jomard, 
has added a memoir of some interest on Arabia, 
and prefixed to the volume an introduction, in 
which he treats of political rights, and still more 
of political expediencies—talks of the interest 
and glory of France sacrificed by her pusilla- 
nimous statesmen to the Machiavelism of Eng- 
land and Russia; and flatters Mohammed Aly 
in an exalted strain, which cannot fail to 
amuse that crafty Moslim, if it should chance 
to reach his ears. The rights of Mohammed 
Aly, and his claims to the favour of European 
statesmen, may be best concluded from an im- 
partial review of his past conduct. We shall, 
therefore, recount, as briefly as possible, the 
chief steps of his progress towards supreme 
power, and the chief acts of his administration 
as they affect his claims to the gratitude of the 
country which he rules, and to the admiration of 
mankind. The great difficulty, in an attempted 
review of this kind, is, to resist the tide of eulogy, 
to which there are many declamatory contri- 
butors; while the critical observers of modern 
Egypt have been but few in number. Indeed, 
we know but one (Dr. Riippell, in the preliminary 
chapters of his ‘ Voyage in Abyssinia,’ A/heneum, 
No. 628,) who deals in plain facts; but M. 
Jomard himself acknowledges that the testimony 
of that one is above all suspicion. Why Dr. 
Riippell should seem so singular in. his opinion 
of Mohammed Aljy’s system of government, may 
be partly explained in his own words. He ob- 
serves, that— 

In the style and manner of Mohammed Aly’s 
behaviour to respectable Europeans, it is easy to re- 
cognize his cunning policy. All strangers of rank 
and influence, but particularly those Englishmen 
who fill high posts in India, are treated, during their 
residence in Egypt with marked attention, and 
sometimes even lodged and feasted with a luxury 
bordering on prodigality. Travellers of all nations, 
without distinction, engaged in scientific pursuits, 
obtain every desired facility, or, at least, no ob- 
struction is placed in their way by those in power. 
Moreover, Boghoss Bey [the late Minister of the 
Interior] rarely lost a convenient opportunity (at 
least, such was the case when I was in Egypt) of 
visiting travellers of any reputation, and of begging 
them, in whatever they might write respecting 
Egypt, to represent the government of that country 
in the most favourable possible light, inasmuch as, 
though its modes of proceeding were often irrecon- 
cileable with European notions of public rights, yet 
it was impossible to mistake the noble object for 
which the Pasha laboured so indefatigably, namely, 
to make the Egyptian nation prosperous through 
civilization, and to establish its political indepen- 
dence. This great object, he maintained, could be 
secured only by the adopted system of administration, 
I was myself entreated, when leaving Africa in 
1827, not to publish unnecessarily a true picture of 
the condition, in a great measure certainly provi- 
sional, of Egypt. 

We might easily adduce proofs of the flatteries 
with which Mohammed Aly tries to gain the 
suffrages of his more refined visitors. It is pro- 
bably more to the purpose, however, to observe, 
that strangers in Egypt have rarely opportunity, 
if they have inclination, to see deeply into the 
condition of the country. The various esta- 
blishments founded by Mohammed Aly are ex- 
hibited to them in holiday order; and they 
naturally admire, without much reflection, what 
contrasts so favourably with the squalid misery 
of the surrounding population. They are situ- 
ated in Egypt like spectators in a theatre, who 
being placed before the curtain, have no idea of 
the nakedness of the wide space behind it. A 
large body of Europeans are attached to the 
Pasha by private interests; whilst others, chiefly 
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Austrians, sing his praises through sheer igno- 
rance of the first principles of political science, 
and because they cannot conceive a nation flou- 
rishing by any other means than the mandates 
of an absolute ruler. The Moniteur Egyptien, 
published in French at Alexandria, is the organ 
of the Pasha, written for the express purpose of 
deceiving Europe with respect to the real state 
of Egypt, and the character of its government. 
Having said so much, in order to break the force 
of the prevailing current of opinion, we now pro- 
ceed with our narrative. 

Mohammed was born at Kavala, on the coast 
of Macedonia in 1769, of humble parents ; for 
in Turkey, nearly all who are not invested with 
power may be truly called humble. Little at- 
tention was paid to his early education; and he 
had already advanced some way in his career of 
greatness before he learned to read. In his 
youthful days, he derived much benefit from the 
conversation of M. Lion, a merchant of Mar- 
seilles, trading in the Levant; and hearing, in 
1820, of the death of his early friend, he gave 
the family of the deceased substantial proof of 
his grateful recollection of him. In 1800, he 
commanded the small contingent of troops fur- 
nished by Kavala, and sent into Egypt, to assist 
in the expulsion of the French from that 
country. After this object was effected, Egypt, 
as is well known, fell into the greatest disorder, 
and was, for along time, a prey to the contend- 
ing factions of the Turks, Albanians, and Mame- 
lukes. Mohammed Aly, at once active and 
wily, knew how to turn this disorder to his own 
account. He nourished the feuds—flattered all 
parties—and, at length, when those who stood 
in his way had been removed by the violence 
of the soldiery, or by less open means, he suc- 
ceeded by his intrigues in inducing the Sheikhs 
of Cairo to reject Kurshid Pasha, appointed b 
the Porte to the government of Egypt in 1805, 
and to name him viceroy instead. The Porte 
was obliged to acquiesce in this movement, and 
to confirm Mohammed Aly in the power which 
he had already usurped. He was secretly en- 
joined, however, to destroy the Mamelukes, a 
task which he cordially undertook. The dissen- 
sions in which these restless soldiers wasted their 
strength, were studiously kept alive; some of 
their leaders were carried off by poison; but it 
was not till 1811 that Mohammed Aly succeeded 
in lulling their suspicions so far as to bring 
together, by friendly invitation, 700 of their 
chiefs in the citadel of Cairo, where they were 
massacred all at once. The remnant of these 
unfortunate troops were pursued into Nubia, and 
not a few of them, with all their experience, 
suffered themselves to be again duped by the 
Pasha’s hypocrisy, and were treacherously mur- 
dered. A handful escaped across the desert to 
Darfur, and were met by Capt. Denham in Fez- 
zan, on their way to Tripoli. 

The suppression of the formidable sect of the 
Wahhabies in Arabia, was another task imposed 
on Mohammed Aly by the government of Con- 
stantinople; and in this also, after some reverses, 
he was ultimately triumphant. His eldest son, 
Tusstin Pasha, penetrated into the heart of the 
peninsula, took Derayeh, the capital of the 
Wahhabies, and sent their chief, who had ‘sur- 
rendered on the express condition that his life 
should be spared, to Constantinople, where he 
was beheaded. ‘Tusstin returned for a season to 
Egypt where he died in 1816, of poison, ad- 
ministered, it is said, by his step-brother Ibra- 
him. The latter succeeded to the command in 
Arabia, where the sway of Egypt now extends 
over the entire of the western side of the Penin- 
sula, including Yemen and its dependencies on 
the Abyssinian shores. 





The flight of the Mamelukes into Upper 
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Egypt and Nubia drew the attention of Moham- 
med Aly towards that quarter, and he deter- 
mined on the conquest of those countries, whence 
Egypt had been for many years supplied with 
gold and slaves. His son, Ismael Pasha, com- 
manded the army which in 1821 took possession 
of Sennar, Fazogle, and the adjacent countries, 
as narrated in the valuable work of Caillaud. 
Ismael Pasha, on his return, demanded of Nim- 
mer, the Melik or chief of Shendy, an extraor- 
dinary contribution of 1,000 slaves; telling the 
latter at the same time, that if the sum required 
were not paid within three days, he should be 
impaled. Nimmer, having witnessed the cruel- 
ties which marked the progress of the Turks, 
was sensible of his danger, and contrived the 
same evening to set fire to the tents of the latter, 
having purposely heaped round them bundles of 
fuel and dry fodder for the cattle. Ismael and his 
attendants were easily massacred in the flames. 
This act of desperation was cruelly avenged by 
the Turks, who continued for two years to de- 
vastate the country, razing the chief towns and 
putting to the sword above 40,000 of the inhabi- 
tants. It isa plain and indisputable fact, that 
the direct consequence of the extension of the 
sway of Mohammed Aly over Nubia, Sennar, 
and Kordofan, has been the depopulation and 
ruin of those countries. 


The events of 1815 filled Egypt with French 
exiles, chiefly military, whose talents and ex- 
perience Mohammed Aly was willing to turn to 
account. Under their guidance he began his 
attempt to organize and train an army in the 
European manner. The Albanians and Turks 
revolted at the bare mention of drilling ; it was 
necessary therefore to supply their place with 
the fellahs, or Arab cultivators of Egypt, or with 
slaves from the south. In order to recruit the 
newly instituted force, not fewer than 40,000 
blacks were captured in Senndr and Kordofan 
in the years 1821-2, though not above a third of 
that number reached Egypt alive. As the slave 
hunting expeditions are conducted in a _pecu- 
liarly merciless temper, it is probable that at 
least 100,000 lives were sacrificed for those 
15,000 surviving slaves who reached their des- 
tination. Numbers perished in the marchthrough 
the desert, and, as the soldiers escorting them 
were obliged to account for the number given 
into their charge, and to produce the ears of those 
who died on the route, they, of course, cut off 
the ears of the sick and weary, and thus left the 
wretches to expire. ‘ In my journey from Am- 
bukol to Shendyan 1824,” says Dr. Riippell, “ I 
met with many corpses of these unfortunate 
people, with the ominous forked bar of wood 
still clamped to their necks, their barbarous con- 
ductors not caring to release them from their 
bonds even in the hour of death.” 

The first field in which the disciplined army 
of Egypt had a trial was Greece, whither it was 
summoned by the Ottoman Sultan. Ibrahim 
Pasha disembarked in the Morea with about 
30,000 men, and besides desolating the country, 
he had the satisfaction of getting rid of the last 
remnants of the insubordinate Turkish and Alba- 
nian troops, by means of whom Mohammed Aly 
had first risen. M. Mengin, alluding to the in- 
dignation at that time expressed towards the 
Viceroy of Egypt, by the leading European 
journals, observes— 

The press is to be excused; it had then a veil 
over its eyes; it could not perceive the subtle policy 
of Mohammed Aly, nor understand that far from 
conquering Greece, to place it under the Ottoman 
sabre, he wished to make himself master of it to 
establish in it his own system of regeneration. 

It is quite characteristic of the encomiasts of 
the Egyptian Pasha, to claim for him the praise 
of continual treachery and deception. But 
granted that he intended to conquer Greece for 





himself, what are we to understand by “his own 
system of regeneration’’? Is it the system which 
he has practised in Nubia and Sennir? We 
have not yet forgotten the atrocities perpetrated 
by Ibrahim Pasha in the Morea, where it was his 
amusement in his tent to watch his child trying 
to decapitate the prostrate Greek captives. The 
Greek war enabled Mohammed Aly to get rid 
(in some instances by foul means) of his trouble- 
some old followers; it served as a pretext for 
the continual increase of his organized army ; 
and it also convinced him of the necessity of 
having a navy—a new want, which in a short 
time was, in appearance at least, supplied. 
Hitherto Mohammed Aly had affected to be a 
submissive vassal of the Porte; but the Sultan 
in his reverses found it hard to brook such pros- 





perity in an inferior, nor could he prudently 
place confidence in one so ambitious, It was | 
known that the Pasha of Scodra had been en- | 
couraged in his rebellion by the Viceroy of | 
Egypt, and, on the other hand, the latter had | 
defeated the plots laid against him in Constanti- | 
nople, only by promptly beheading those secretly | 
commissioned to depose him. In this state of 
mutual mistrust it is no wonder that Mohammed | 
Aly, on receiving in 1830 the Sultan’s order to | 
resign the administration of the ports of Alex- | 
andria, Damietta, and Rosetta, to the Capudan 

Pasha, or High Admiral of Constantinople, | 
should decline to obey it; and having once | 
broken into open revolt, he was not slow to im- | 
prove his position. Ibrahim Pasha advanced on | 
the fortress of Acre, which he took by assault. | 
At Homs he defeated the Turkish army com- | 
manded by the Seri-askar, and thus became 

master of Syria. Regardless of negetiations, he | 
continued his march onward through the plains | 
of Natolia, till, in December 1832, at Koniah, | 
he met the Ottoman host led by the Grand | 
Visir, Reshid Pasha. Over these raw troops he | 
obtained an easy and decisive victory, the result | 
of which was, the immediate cession of Syria to | 
Mohammed Aly. More recently, the death of 
Sultan Mahmud, followed by the treachery of 
the Capudan Pasha, who gave up the Turkish | 
fleet to the Viceroy of Egypt, and the demand of | 
the latter to be recognized as the independent | 
sovereign of an hereditary kingdom, have re- | 
opened, in its greatest extent, the question of | 
the East, and all the claims hitherto disputed, | 
including that of the possession of Syria, must be 
again adjusted between the contending parties. 

It is in this state of affairs that Messrs. 
Mengin and Jomard raise their voices in behalf | 
of Mohammed Aly. ‘They say that he is not a | 
usurper, but they forget that the same Firman | 
which duly invested him with power, proves him 
to be a rebellious vassal. They urge that it is 
the interest of Turkey to concede his demands; 
since he could aid it more powerfully as an ally 
than as a struggling dependent. But they omit 
to show that he could be more depended on in 
the former than in the latter capacity. They 
further maintain that he is a civilizer and rege- 
nerator, whose noble aim it is to call a great 
nation into existence, and that he is therefore 
entitled to the sympathy of Europe. In answer 
to this, we shall endeavour to show that he 
has been actuated throughout his whole career 
by the most selfish ambition; the aggrandize- 
ment of himself and his family being his object, 
not that of the Egyptian nation, which he holds 
in the greatest contempt; that he is neither so 
original nor so enlightened as is commonly sup- 
posed ; and that in all the boasted improvements 
of his administration he has gone to work like a 
covetous and narrow-minded Turk. 

Among the weapons employed by Mohammed 
Aly at the outset of his career to subdue the 
Mamelukes and Wahhabies, he found corrup- 
tion the most efficacious, By bribes, which no 





Arab can resist, and profound dissimulation, the 
first of Turkish accomplishments, he invgriably 
gained over the most influential of his quia 
But, in order to obtain the funds required for 
this mode of warfare, as well as for his numerous 
armaments and expeditions, he was obliged to 
exert his utmost ingenuity, and to remodel the 
entire system of fiscal administration in Egypt. 
He began with declaring the property of the land 
to be in the government, that is, in himself. 
Several individuals protested against this act, 
and were thereupon desired to submit for the 
Viceroy’s inspection the deeds or documents on 
which they rested their titles to their estates, 
The documents were handed over to Mohammed 
Aly, who never returned them. ‘The fellahs 
under the new system are obliged to cultivate all 
the fertile ground in the manner dictated by the 
officers of government, to whom they hand over 
the produce at the price fixed by the latter, in 
payment of their taxes, which are so exorbitant 
that hardly anything remains to the unfortunate 
cultivators, or, if a balance be due to them, they 
receive it, after much delay, in goods, at the 
price fixed by government, or sometimes in a 
debased coinage. ‘The arrears of taxes must be 
accounted for by the district, so that the indus- 
trious pay for the idle; superior skill and dili- 
gence have no reward, and one deserted farm 
spreads ruin through the community. Thus it 
appears that the fellahs or Egyptian cultivators 
are now Virtually the serfs of Mohammed Aly, 
who wrings from them the whole produce of the 
land, save what is required for their bare sub- 
sistence. 

The European officers who taught Mohammed 
Aly how to organize an army, also ventured to 
give him lessons in what they less perfectly 
understood, namely, political economy. ‘They 
enlarged on the balance of trade, and pointed 
out England owing all its power, as they con- 
ceived, to the great excess of its exports over its 
imports. The Viceroy took the hint, determined 
on manufacturing, and ordered the cultivation 
of cotton, indigo, sugar, flax, and saffron; nor 
must we omit to mention opium, of which he 
has succeeded in pouring constantly increasing 
supplies into the European markets. These 
products, destined altogether to the Viceroy’s 
manufactories or warehouses, are estimated to 
require for their growth about two-thirds of the 
cultivable soil of Egypt. ‘The remainder may 
be sown with grain, but even this the cultivator 
cannot dispose of as he chooses; he must yield 
it up to the fiscal officers at the government 
price. He is often in want of food, owing to the 
forced cultivation of cotton, &c., and when most 
prosperous probably does not retain above a 
twentieth part of the produce of his toil. How 
unlike is his situation in these days of regenera- 
tion to that of the Egyptian husbandmen of 
yore, who were compelled by famine to sell their 
lands to Pharaoh! ‘Then Joseph said unto the 
people, Behold I have bought you this day and 
your land for Pharaoh : lo, here is seed for you, 
and ye shall sow the land. And it shall come 
to pass in the increase, that ye shall give the 
fifth part unto Pharaoh, and four parts shall be 
your own, for seed of the field, and for your food, 
and for them of your households, and for food for 
your little ones.” ' 

Manufactures, it was soon found, cannot be 
carried on without skilful workmen: those im- 
ported from Europe were too expensive ; it was 
therefore necessary to instruct the natives of Egypt 
in the processes of refined industry. After seve- 
ral unsuccesful attempts to form workmen alone, 
without higher instruction, a number of young 
Turks and Arabs were sent to France and this 
country, to obtain such general knowledge as 
might enable them to assist in training their 
countrymen at home, Schools were at the same 
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time founded in Egypt. No great success has 
hitherto attended these efforts, the tendency of 
which. we are by no means disposed to decry. 
It is manifest nevertheless that Mohammed Aly 

romotes education merely for the sake of 
locas able instruments, and that he has no 
idea of diffusing knowledge beyond the central 
government. 

Egypt, while it enjoys some extraordinary 
advantages as an agricultural country, has, on 
the other hand, many peculiarities extremely 
unfavourable to mannfacture ; among these may 
be mentioned the quantity of fine sand always 
suspended in the atmosphere. Hence the steam- 
engines and spinning machinery carried thither 
have soon become useless. On the whole, it 
may be safely affirmed, that Mohammed Aly’s 
schemes of manufacture and exportation have 
completely failed. For atime he kept up the 
show of increasing production, but when the 
cultivator was crushed, the manufacturer of 
course sank also. His manufactories, according 
to Dr. Riippell, are productive of much de- 
moralization, those employed in them being 
treated with the most degrading severity and 
mistrust. Enormous sums of money have been 
spent on some of these establishments. For his 
cannon foundries he procures coal from Eng- 
land and iron from the continent of Europe, so 
that, it is said, each gun costs him its weight in 
silver. It must not be dissembled that he has 
also constructed or repaired some canals of navi- 
gation or of irrigation, but his expenditure on 
these latter, the true sources of the wealth of 
Egypt, has been so trifling compared with the 
sums lavished by him on forced industry, as to 
prove him clearly to be under the influence of 
erroneous principles. 

It is not surprising that Mohammed Aly, the 
sole proprietor of the soil of Egypt, the sole 
receiver of its produce, the only manufacturer, 
the only merchant in his dominions, should be 
zealously cried up, or that many in this country, 
as well as in France, should feel deeply inter- 
ested in his welfare. He does business on so 
large a scale that his bankruptcy, which a slight 
shock in his fortunes might make inevitable, 
would involve a multitude. But it appears ex- 
traordinary that his advocates should deny the 
selfishness of his ambition, while they admit 
that he has ruined the Egyptian peasant. M. 
Jomard says, “I am far from dissembling the 
vices of the administration.” M. Mengin ac- 
knowledges that “in truth the condition of the 
individual fellah is not improved.” These are 
weighty acknowledgments from such zealous 
admirers. But the truth is, that the agriculture 
of Egypt has much declined of late years, owing 
to the want of labourers. Misery, famine, and 
open defection, brought about by the tyranny of 
the conscription and oppressive taxes, have 
thinned the population. Among the immediate 
causes of the Syrian war was the emigration of 
6,000 fellahs to the Pashalik of Acre. The 
people of Egypt were never more depressed than 
they are at present, and they would hail with 
satisfaction any change. It needs hardly to be 
added, that the merchant has fared no better 
under the rule of a grasping monopolist than 
the peasant. He, too, has been virtually con- 
verted into a serf, and is obliged to sell with or 
without profit the government consignments at 
government prices. 

In order to judge correctly of the originality 
of genius necessary to raise Mohammed Aly to 
his present rank, we must look back on the his- 
tery of Turkey. More than a century has now 
elapsed since the Ottoman Sultans perceived the 
necessity of organizing their army on the Euro- 
pean model. The celebrated Count Bonneval 
then undertook to train ‘a Turkish corps of artil- 
lery. After the lapse of some years, the like 





task was performed by the equally famous De 
Tott. In 1726 the first printing press was esta- 
blished in Constantinople. But the Osmanlis 
are not so pliant or tractable as the Egyptians, 
and little progress was made in reforming them. 
The two last Sultans were very extraordinary 
men. Selim fell a victim to his zeal for refor- 
mation: Mahmiid, with that sad example before 
his eyes, heroically persevered, and at length 
accomplished the designs ef his predecessor. 
His measures were extremely bold, being pro- 
bably intended chiefly for example; and some 
of them—as his throwing open his harem, and 
his abolition of the restrictions on the corn trade 
in the country round Constantinople—are splen- 
did examples of the victory of thought over pre- 
judice and the most rivetted habits. If such men 
as Selim or Malmud had been in Egypt, their 
reforms would have borne not a money-making 
but a generous character. It was their lot, how- 
ever, to fill the throne of a rapidly-declining 
empire. Greece, and even Servia, though placed 
directly under the iron hand of Turkey, yet suc- 
ceeded in establishing their independence. The 
Albanian Pasha, Ali of Yanina, was able to defy 
for many years the power of the Porte. Under 
these circumstances, the rise of Mohammed 
Aly is not very remarkable ; nor is it surprising 
that the same tide of events which introduced 
European tactics into Persia, the Arabian prin- 
cipalities of Oman and Dhofar, and even into 
Madagascar, should have introduced them also 
into Egypt. 

But to what account has Mohammed Aly 
turned the opportunities afforded him by his ele- 
vation? His sole object has been to swell his 
revenues—to extend his sway, and with it his 
monopolies, for the purpose of consolidating the 
power of his family. He has had recourse to 
European civilization, and has promoted educa- 
tion for nothing but to procure fit instruments of 
that system, the profits of which redound to him- 
self. He has nowhere sown the seeds of a more 
beneficent system. So far from adding to the 
vigour and elasticity of the cultivator’s condition, 
he has reduced that most valuable body to the 
greatest misery. He has, in short, shown him- 
self quite ignorant of the fact—little regarded, it 
must be confessed, by many European politicians 


—that the essential principles of national pros- | 
perity, as well as of freedom, reside not in the | 


central government, but in the people. 

The character of Mohammed Aly, and the 
means employed by him to conciliate civilized 
Europe, are plainly exhibited in his recent jour- 
ney to Sennar. He feels that he wants nothing 
to constitute him a great monarch but inex- 
haustible mines of gold: an Austrian traveller— 
Dr. Russegger—had taught him to believe that 
these are to be found in Fazogle, about fifteen 
days’ journey south of Sennar. But he had been 
often duped by flattering representations of this 
kind made by Europeans, having even once re- 
ceived a large consignment of glittering pyrites, 
forwarded to him at great expense by his miners 
and mineralogists in Kordofan: he therefore re- 
solved to visit the gold mines himself, and to 
make arrangements on the spot for extracting 
their treasures. At a most important crisis of 
his affairs (in October 1838), he commenced 
his arduous journey of more than 1,600 miles ; 
he advanced to the tenth degree of latitude, and 
found, of course, that the vaunted gold mines 
(of which Caillaud has given an adequate ac- 
count) offered nothing like the treasures which 
he had dreamt of. In this affair he certainly 
showed himself to be resolute and active ; but it 
is manifest that, under such circumstances, a 
half-civilized man alone could have been led such 
a dance by the rumour of gold mines. But how 
were the circumstances of this journey repre- 


nal? There we read that Mohammed Aly called 
together the blacks of Fazogle, and harangued 
them on the benefits of peace and industry, 
strongly exhorting them to become civilized men 
at once; and this to the very people, the forcible 
seizure of whom, and reduction to slavery, had 
formed, for the preceding fifteen years, the regu- 
lar resource by which his troops had been sup- 
ported in Senndr and Kordofan! We are also 
told, that, in returning, he founded a Christian 
church at Khortiim, near the junction of the 
Blue and White Rivers: an edifying deed, truly, 
in a country where Christianity has been extinct 
above three centuries! Finally, the intrepidity 
is extolled with which he navigated several 
cataracts of the Nile, never before stemmed, we 
are told, by a prow. Whereas the fact is, that 
all the cataracts of the Nile below Sennar, includ- 
ing even the formidable second cataract, (above 
Wady Halfa,) were navigated in 1821; and an 
American renegade—Khalil Aga—could then 
boast of having sailed down the whole course of 
the Nile from Fazegle to the sea. 

With respect to the future, we cannot believe, 
with M. Jomard, that the permanence of the 
New Egyptian Kingdom is well assured. That 
writer, while complaining that Europe is ill in- 
formed regarding the progeny of Mohammed, 
informs us—with some ambiguity of phrase, in- 
deed, to which we give the most indulgent con- 
struction—that the veteran Ibrahim is the son 
of Mohammed Aly. Now Ibrahim is, in fact, 
the Viceroy’s step-son, and, therefore, must be 
excluded from the succession, if we suppose 
Mohammed Aly to aim at perpetuating his dy- 
nasty in the persons of his own children, On 
the death of the Viceroy, therefore, there is likely 
to ensue a fierce struggle between Ibrahim, a 
stern and bigotted ‘Turk, who has the army 
completely at his command, and the posterity of 
Mohammed Aly, viz.—six sons, the eldest of 
whom, Sayd Bey, is now eighteen years of age ; 
and one grandson, Abbas Pasha, twenty-six 
| years of age, the son of Tusstin Pasha, and, ac- 
| cording to our notions of succession, the right 

heir to the kingdom. 

At present, the hastily-raised pile of Mo- 
| hammed Aly’s greatness would be precipitated 
by a slight shock. it has never yet felt the 





| blasts of adversity, and is not cemented in such 
a way as to withstand them. But at his death, 
which cannot be far off, the whole fabric will 
quickly fall to pieces. Its ruin may mortify 
those who sympathize with ambition; but, on 
the other hand, it cannot fai! to relieve the op- 
pressed Egyptians. 








The Letters of Horace Walpole, Earl of Orford. 
Vol. III. London, Bentley. 


Wirn this volume new letters begin to appear 
something more thickly. They are principally 
addressed to Marshal Conway and Mr. Chute, 
with one or two to Sir David Dalrymple; and 
though less brilliantly studded with wit and 
anecdote than the epistles already before the 
world, are still delightful. Walpole seems to 
have been as incapable of a clumsy turn of the 
pen as of wearing a hat, or of ceasing to love 
Harry Conway and Horace Mann. We shall 
therefore extract liberally from the new contri- 
butions, and without any further preamble or 
superfluous link of connexion :— 
“ August 6, 1754. 

“T wish you joy of escaping such an accident as 
breaking the Duke [of Cumberland’s] leg; I hope 
he and you will be known to posterity together by 
more dignified wounds than the kick of a horse. As 
I can never employ my time better than in being 
| your biographer, I beg you will take care that I may 
| have no such plebeian mishaps upon my hands; or, 
| if the Duke is to fall out of battle, he has such deli- 





sented and embellished in the Alexandrian jour- | cious lions and tigers, which I saw the day before 
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yesterday at Windsor, that he will be exceedingly to 
blame, if he does not give some of them an exclusive 
patent for tearing him to pieces. There is a beau- 
tiful tiger at my neighbour Mr. Crammond’s here, 
of which I am so fond, that my Lady Townshend 
says it is the only thing I ever wanted to kiss. As 
you know how strongly her ladyship sympathizes 
with the Duke, she contrived to break the tendon 
of her foot, the very day that his leg was in such 
danger.” 

The force of courtiership could “no further 
go.” We have spoken of Walpole’s earnest 
affection for Marshal Conway,—a triumphant 
justification of the wit of Strawberry against all 
such as have called him heartless. The follow- 
ing affords yet another confirmation: the dia- 
mond-pointed pen of the writer peeps out in the 
congratulatory close—but the commencement has 
all the unadorned sincerity of honest regard :— 

** Strawberry Hill, Oct. 24, 1754. 

“ You have obliged me most extremely by telling 
me the progress you have made in your most de- 
sirable affair.* I call it progress ; for, notwithstand- 
ing the authority you have for supposing there may 
be a compromise, I cannot believe that the Duke of 
Newcastle would have affirmed the contrary so di- 
rectly, if he had known of it. Mr. Brudenel very 
likely has been promised my Lord Lincoln’s interest, 
and then supposed he should have the Duke's, 
However, that is not your affair; if anybody has 
reason to apprehend a breach of promise, it is poor 
Mr. Brudenel. He can never come into competition 
with you ; and without saying anything to reflect on 
him, I don’t know where you can ever have a com- 
= genet and not have the world on your side. 

hough the tenure is precarious, I cannot help 
liking the situation for you. Anything that sets you 
in new lights, must be for your advantage. You are 
naturally indolent and humble, and are content with 
being perfect in whatever you happen to be. It is 
not flattering you to say, nor can you deny it, with 
all your modesty, that you have always made your- 
self master of whatever you have attempted, and 
have never made yourself master of anything with- 
out shining extremely in it. If the King lives, you 
will have his favour; if he lives at all the Prince 
must have a greater establishment, and then you will 
have the King’s partiality to countenance your being 
removed to some distinguished place about the 
Prince: if the King should fail, your situation in his 
family, and your age, naturally recommend you to 
an equal place in the new household. I am the more 
desirous of seeing you at court, because, when I con- 
sider the improbability of our being in a situation to 
make war, I am earnest to haye you have other op- 
portunities of being one of the first men in this coun- 
try, besides by being a general. Don’t think all I 
say on this subject compliment. I can have no view 
in flattering you; and you have a still better reason 
for believing me sincere, which is, that you know 
well that I thought the same of you, and professed 
the same to you, before I was of an age to have 
either views or flattery ; indeed, I believe you know 
me enough to be sure that I am as void of both now 
as when I was fourteen, and that I am so little apt 
to court anybody, that if you heard me say the same 
to anybody but yourself, you would easily think that 
I spoke what I thought. George Montague and his 
brother are here, and have kept me from meeting 
you in town: we go on Saturday to the Vine. I 
fear there is too much truth in what you have heard 
of your old mistress.| When husband, wife, lover, 
and friend tell everything, can there but be a per- 
petual fracas? ~My dear Harry, how lucky you was 
in what you escaped, and in what you have got! 
People do sometimes avoid, not always, what is most 
improper for them; but they do not afterwards 
always meet with what they most deserve. But how 
lucky you are in everything! and how ungrateful a 
man to Providence if you are not thankful for so 
many blessings as it has given you! I won't preach, 
though the dreadful history which I have just heard 
of poor Lord Drumlanrig+ is enough to send one 





*** His being appointed groom of the bedchamber to the 
King, George the Second.—E.” 
** + Caroline Fitzroy, Countess of Harrington.—E.” 


to La Trappe. My compliments to all yours, and 
Adieu !” 

In the following passages from letters to the 

same correspondent, the Gossip is himself again : 
“ Jan. 22, 1756. 

“As my Lady Ailesbury is so taken up with turn- 
pike bills, Popish recusants, and Irish politics, and 
you are the only idle person in the family (for Missy 
I find is engaged too), I must return to correspond 
with you. But my letters will not be quite so lively 
as they have been: the Opposition, like schoolboys, 
don’t know how to settle to their books again after 
the holidays. We have not had a division; nay, 
not a debate. Those that like it, are amusing them- 
selves with the Appleby election. Now and then we 
draggle on a little militia. The recess has not pro- 
duced even a pamphlet. In short, there are none 
but great outlines of politics : a memorial in French 
Billingsgate has been transmitted hither, which has 
been answered very laconically. More agreeable is 
the guarantee signed with Prussia: M. Michel is as 
fashionable as ever General Wall was. The Duke 
of Cumberland has kept his bed with a sore leg, but 
is better. Oh! I forgot, Sir Harry Erskine is dis- 
missed from the army, and if you will suffer so low a 
pun as upon his face, is a rubric martyr for his 
country : bad as it is, this is the best bon-mot I have 
to send you: Ireland, which one did not suspect, is 
become the staple of wit, and, I find, coins bons-mots 
for our greatest men. I might well not send you 
Mr. Fox’s repartee, for I never heard it, nor has any- 
body here: as you have, pray send it me. Charles 
Townshend t’other night hearing somebody say, that 
my Lady Falmouth, who had a great many dia- 
monds on, had a very fine stomach, replied, ‘ By God ! 
my lord hasa better.’ You will be entertained with 
the riot Charles makes in the sober house of Argyle : 
t’other night, on the Duchess’s bawling to my Lady 
Suffolk, he in the very same tone cried out, ‘ Large 
stewing oysters!’ * * We were to have had a mas- 
querade to-night, but the Bishops, who you know 
have always persisted in God’s hating dominos, have 
made an earthquake point of it, and postponed it till 
after the fast. Your brother has got a sixth infanta ; 
at the christening t’other night, Mr. Trail had got 
through two prayers before anybody found out that 
the child was not brought down stairs. You see by 
my pauvreté how little I have to say. Do accept 
the enclosed World in part of payment for the re- 
mainder of a letter. I must conclude this with tell- 
ing you, that though I know her but little, I admire 
my Lady Kildare as much as you do. She has writ 
volumes to Lady Caroline Fox in praise of you and 
your Countess: you are a good soul—I can’t say so 
much for Lady Ailesbury. As to Missy, I am afraid 
I must resign my claim ; I never was very proper to 
contest with an Hibernian hero; and I don’t know 
how, but I think my merit does not improve. Adieu!” 

** March 25, 1756. 

“ Now I am in a serious strain, I will finish my 
letter with the only other serious history I know. 
My Lady Lincoln has given a prodigious assembly to 
show the Exchequer House. She sent to the porter 
to send cards to all she visited: he replied, he could 
easily do that, for his lady visited nobody but Lady 
Jane Scott. As she has really neglected everybody, 
many refusals were returned. The Duchess of Bed- 
ford was not invited, and made a little opposition- 
supper, which was foolish enough. As the latter 
had refused to return my Lady Falmouth’s visit, 
my Lady Lincoln singled her out, visited and invited 
her. The dignity of the assembly was great: West- 
minster Hall was illuminated for chairs ; the passage 
from it hung with green baize and lamps, and matted. 
The cloister was the prettiest sight in the world, 
lighted with lamps, and Volterra vases. The great 
apartment is magnificent. Sir Thomas Robinson, 
the Long, who you know is always propriety itself, 
told me how much the house was improved since it 
was my brother’s. The Duchess of Norfolk gives a 
great ball next week to the Duke of Cumberland: 
so you see that she does not expect the Pretender, at 
least this fortnight.” 

“ To Mr. Chute. 
** June 8, 1756. 


“T told my Lord Bath General Wall's foolish 
vain motto, ‘ Aut Cesar aut nihil.” He replied,‘ He 


is an impudent fellow: he should have taken “ Murus 
aheneus.”’ Doddington has translated well the 
motto on the caps of the Hanoverians, ‘ Vestigia 
nulla retrorsum.’ They never mean to go back again.” 
“ To Marshal Conway. 
“ Sept. 2, 1757. 

“ Not being in town, there may be several more 
new productions, as the Grubbea frutex blossoms 
every day; but I send you all I had gathered for 
myself, while I was there. I found the pamphlet 
much in vogue; and, indeed, it is written smartly. 
My Lady Townshend sends all her messages on the 
backs of these political cards; the only good one of 
which, the two heads facing one another, is her son 
George’s. Charles met D’Abreu t’other day, and 
told him he intended to make a great many good 
speeches next winter; the first, said he, shall be to 
address the King not to send for any more foreign 
troops, but to send for some foreign ministers. My 
Lord Chesterfield is relapsed: he sent Lord Bath 
word lately, that he was grown very lean and very 
deaf: the other replied, that he could lend him some 
fat, and should be very glad at any time to lend him 
an ear.” 

“ Sept. 19, 1758. 

“ My Lady Burlington is very ill, and the dis- 
temper shows itself oddly; she breaks out all over 
in—curses and blasphemies. Her maids are afraid 
of catching them, and will hardly venture into her 
room.” 

“To Mr. Chute. 
“Feb. 2, 1759. 

* Adieu! I was very silly to alarm you so; but 
the wisest of us, from Solomon to old Carr’s cousin, 
are poor souls! May be you don’t know anything 
of Carr’s cousin. Why then, Carr’s cousin was—I 
don’t know who; but Carr was very ill, and had a 
cousin, as I may be, to sit up with her. Carr had 
not slept for many nights—at last she dozed—her 
cousin jogged her: ‘ Cousin, cousin !"—‘ Well!’ said 
Carr, ‘what would you have?’*—‘ Only. cousin, if 
you die, where will you be buried?’ This resem- 
blance mortifies me ten times more than a thousand 
reviews could do: there is nothing in being abused 
by Carr’s cousin, but it is horrid to be like Carr's 
cousin! Good night!” 

We must conclude the present string of frag- 
ments, by a hint on literary undertakings, which 
affords another illustration of those high gifts of 
genius so justly ascribed to Walpole by Byron, 
inyention and appreciation. The public is little 
aware how many germs of literary enterprises, 
which have since commanded fame and popu- 
larity, are to be found in the table-talk of the 
careless wit and antiquarian :— 

“ To Sir David Dalrymple. 
“Strawberry Hill, March 25, 1759. 

*T should not trouble you, Sir, so soon again with 
a letter, but some questions and some passages in 
yours seem to make it necessary. I know nothing 
of the Life of Gustavus, nor heard of it, before it was 
advertised. Mr. Harte* was a favoured disciple of 
Mr. Pope, whose obscurity he imitated more than 
his lustre. Of the History of the Revival of Learn- 
ing I have not heard a word. Mr. Gray a few years 
ago began a poem on that subject; but dropped it, 
thinking it would cross too much upon some parts of 
the Dunciad. It would make a signal part of a 
History of Learning which I lately proposed to Mr. 
Robertson. Since I wrote to him, another subject 
has started to me, which would make as agreeable a 
work, both to the writer and to the reader, as any I 
could think of; and would be a very tractable one, 
because capable of being extended or contracted, as 
the author should please. It is the History of the 
House of Medici. There is an almost unknown re- 
public, factions, banishment, murders, commerce, 
conquests, heroes, cardinals, all of a new stamp, and 
very different from what appear in any other country. 
There is a scene of little polite Italian courts, where 





*** Walter Harte was tutor to Mr. Stanhope, Lord Ches- 
terfield’s natural son, and through his lordship’s interest 
made canon of Windsor. Dr. Johnson describes him as ‘a 
scholar, and a man of the most companionable talents he 
had ever known. ‘Poor man!’ he adds, ‘he left London 
the day of the publication of his book, that he might be out 
of the way of the great praise he was to receive; and he 








“+ Only son of Charles third Duke of Q berry, who 
was shot by the accidental discharge of his pistol on his 
journey from Scotland to London, in company with his 





nts and newly-married wife, a daughter of the Earl of 
opetoun.” 





was ash d to return, when he found how ill his book had 
succeeded. It was unlucky in coming out on the same day 
with Robertson's History of Scotland.’” 
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gallantry and literature were uncommonly blended, 
particularly in that of Urbino, which without any 
violence might make an episode. The Popes on the 
ter plan enter of course. What a morsel Leo 
the Tenth! the revival of letters!+ the torrent of 
Greeks that imported them! Extend still farther, 
there are Catherine and Mary, Queens of France. 
In short, I know nothing one could wish in a subject 
that would not fall into this—and then it is a com- 
plete subject, the family is extinct: even the state is 
so, as a separate dominion. I could not help smil- 
ing, Sir, at being taxed with insincerity for my en- 
comiums on Scotland. They were given in a manner 
a little too serious to admit of irony, and (as partia- 
lities cannot be supposed entirely ceased) with too 
much risk of disapprobation in this part of the world, 
not to flow from my heart. My friends have long 
known my opinion on this point, and it is too much 
formed on fact for me to retract it, if I were so dis- 
posed. With regard to the magazines and reviews, 
I can say with equal and great truth, that I have 
been much more hurt at a gross defence of me than 
by all that railing. Mallet still defers his Life of the 
Duke of Marlborough; I don’t know why: some- 
times he says he will stay till the peace; sometimes 
that he is translating it, or having it translated, into 
French, that he may not lose that advantage.” 
Here we must stop. The volumes to come, 
we hope, will furnish us with yet more copious 
gleaning. 





Some Account of the Falkland Islands, from a 
Six Months’ Residence in 1838-9. By L. B. 
Mackinnon, R.N., First Mate of H.M. Cutter 
Arrow. Baily & Co. 

Tue Arrow cutter was fitted out for the purpose 
of taking an accurate survey of the Falkland 
Islands; and Mr. Mackinnon, availing himself 
of the literary habits which have become fash- 
ionable in our navy, has given in a few pages 
the results of his observations. We are among 
those who hold all such publications as good in 
themselves, and of good example. Not only 
may much useful information be thus packed 
up by a young man anxious to make the most of 
his advantages, but a vast increase of efficiency 
will be given to the individual, who is thus 
trained to correctness of observation, and the 
habits of considering and arranging on paper 
his own ideas. 

The almost avowed intention of the author is 
to recommend these islands as a place of settle- 
ment for emigrants; and he seems to have 
regarded all he saw with reference to this 
thought. We do not, however, imagine that the 
picture Mr. Mackinnon presents (and his praise 
is neither indiscriminate nor unmeasured) will 
induce many persons to wander to such a dis- 
tance without some very powerful effort at pro- 
tection and encouragement on the part of the 
government. The whole, therefore, must turn 
on the advantages and disadvantages of making 
these islands a naval depét, an hostelrie for the 
refitting and refreshment of vessels passing 
Cape Horn, and a point d’appui for action in 
the Pacific during a maritime war. It certainly 
is a primd facie argument against such a propo- 
sition, that after so inany vicissitudes of interest 
and neglect, none of the great maritime nations 
have thought proper to persevere with coloniz- 
ing enterprises in this quarter; and although 
in 1832 the British government once again took 
formal possession of these islands, (we published 
at the time a description of them, written by an 
officer engaged in the expedition, Nos. 299 and 
300,) they are even now, according to Mr. 
Mackinnon’s account, “ merely under our flag, 
and have a small vessel of war to keep that flag 
flying.” 

This argument is met by the author by a re- 
ference to the limited trade of former periods, 





“*+ Mr. Roscoe’s Life of Lorenzo de’ Medici appeared in 
be = and his Life and Pontificate of Leo the Tenth in 1805. 





and to the fact that the whole of Spanish Ame- 
rica was long hermetically sealed against British 
commerce ; and he continues— 

“The state of things is now quite different. The 
Falklands, it is true, can be no longer of any use as 
a thorn in the side of the Spanish possessions in 
South America, but they can be applied to a nobler 
and more useful purpose: they can serve as har- 
bours of refuge for vessels sailing round Cape Horn; 
as a station from which the whalers and sailing 
vessels of the South Seas may obtain refreshments 
and security ; and, moreover, these islands may at 
the same time become a thriving colony, and prove 
no despicable addition to the British empire, in a 
portion of the globe where we possess no other settle- 
ment, and which is several thousand miles distant 
from the nearest British colony. Perhaps one of the 
greatest benefits conferred on our country by the 
naval superiority she possesses, is, after securing 
her from the attacks of a foreign foe, to enable her 
to establish flourishing colonies in every quarter of 
the globe which can be reached by her vessels. * * 
It is difficult, therefore, for any one not to arrive at 
the conclusion, that these islands may at no distant 
period become a flourishing colony. The soil is 
certainly productive ; it brings out to great perfection 
all the vegetables that grow in England—it pro- 
duces the most succulent and wholesome food for 
cattle of every description, as appears evident from 
the herds grazing in thousands, and the wild horses 
now there. Fuel may be obtained in any quantity 
merely by digging, and the peat answers for every 
ordinary purpose, and might be adapted to the forge, 
and supply most other purposes to which coals are at 
present applied. The climate is most salubrious, 
as evidently appears from the circumstance men- 
tioned by me, that not a single instance of sickness 
appeared in the crew of our vessel during the six 
months’ stay on the island. The climate is most 
congenial to the constitution of an Englishman, not 
being very different from the climate of his own 
country, with the exception that it is rather drier, 
and also that.violent gales of wind and squalls are 
more prevalent. Innumerable creeks and fresh- 
water lakes supply an abundance of fish. * * 

“ We see Heligoland in our possession, command- 
ing the entrance to the Baltic, and serving as a depot 
for our produce, that may, if required, be poured 
into the Northern States of Europe. Gibraltar, 
commanding the entrance of the Mediterranean in the 
vicinity of the Northern parts of Africa, adjoining 
Spain, and at hand to supply Portugal. * * Ifwe 
extend our view to the South of Africa, we see there 
the Cape of Good Hope serving as a place of rest, 
and as a pivot regulating the intercourse by sea 
from one hemisphere to another, whence a commu- 
nication with all the adjoining countries may easily 
be obtained. * * Let us turn our eyes towards the 
continent of Australia, now boldly erecting its front, 
and rising into civilization and importance in a man- 
ner hitherto unexampled! Let us look also at the 
vast extent of territory, and at the mighty states 
that line the waters of the Pacific Ocean. What is 
the intermediate spot between Great Britain and 
Australia and New Zealand, which forms a half-way 
house for the trade which is hourly increasing by the 
intercourse of the two countries, and rising into one 
of great national consequence? The Falkland 
Islands! Where is the spot which commands the 
passage round Cape Horn and the Straits of Magel- 
lan, and consequently that point which, as the trade 
with the Pacific increases, arising from a natural 
course of events which will take place, and which, 
consequently, must be of great importance to the 
interests of Britain? The Falkland Islands! Taken, 
therefore, as the pivot of the trade between the great 
and isolated continent of Australia on the one hand, 
and of the immense regions washed by the waters of 
the Pacific on the other, the Falkland Islands will 
become at no distant period the key to the commerce 
of those distant shores, and the Gibraltar of the 
Pacific, and of the Australian seas. * * Now, let 
us consider their importance in the event of Great 
Britain being involved in a war, either with the old 
states of Europe, or of the other hemisphere. * * 
Let us imagine Great Britain at war with any Euro- 
pean state, the benefit arising from a station on the 
Falklands is easily understood. Few vessels could 
sail to Australia, New Zealand, or the Pacific, ex- 





cept under the English flag, without risk of capture. 
* * Tf, therefore, we consider this cluster of islands 
either as pivots for trade, and as a locale to promote 
commercial enterprise in times of peace, or as sta- 
tions and depéts for provisions and convalescence in 
time of war, or in any other point of view they are 
considered, they cannot but revive a feeling of that 
interest in the people of Britain which existed last 
century. * * Perhaps the present century may 
witness steam-boats plying between the Falklands 
and the coast of Patagonia and the Straits of Magel- 
lan; the whole of Patagonia may be explored, and 
the continental population redeemed from that state 
of barbarism and wretchedness which in other places 
is fast melting before the warmth of civilization, of 
christianity, and of individual happiness and national 
prosperity.” 

We have not space for entering further into 
Mr. Mackinnon’s details, nor indeed is it neces- 
sary. A large portion of the brochure is taken 
up by the author’s “ personal narrative,” (that is 
the fashionable phrase of the day,) id est, his 
hunting and fishing adventures. This is very 
natural in the work ofa person of Mr. Mackinnon’s 
age and position. It gives an unpretending cha- 
racter to his pages, without being carried out to a 
wearisome extent. If writers will confine them- 
selves to the subjects with which they are really 
cognizant, they can hardly fail to render their 
works pleasant in the reading. It adds some- 
what, = to our confidence in the more busi- 
ness-like portions of the volume, to find the writer 
simple, nay, even trifling, where he has little to 
communicate. There is, however, sufficient de- 
scription of the face and nature of the country, 
and its resources, to enable the speculative and 
enterprising reader to judge how far a settlement 
in it may be worth a second thought; and fur- 
ther than this the author does not set himself up 
as an authority. 





ANTHOLOGY FOR 1840. 

Tue long interval between our last Anthology 
and the present, must, in some measure, be attributed 
to the fact that many of the minor volumes of poetry 
submitted for examination and report are dead before 
they can be condemned. It is not worth while on 
such occasions to report the mere verdict : and indeed 
all those delicate firstlings of the muse, whether with 
prefaces deprecatory or defying—all, in fact, which 
will not afford at least one passage for quotation, 
must be content to remain exiles from our Antholo- 
gical Elysium, like that melancholy crowd described 
in the sixth book of the Aineid. The sun of poetry 
is sunk below the horizon, and excellence only comes 
like a solitary star, to make the surrounding midnight 
more palpable than before. Moreover, when we have 
discovered the materials of genuine poetry in any new 
work, we but too frequently find them disfigured by 
the fantastic dress or grotesque shape which the au- 
thor has mistaken for originality, and has thus failed 
of success by the very means which he took to ensure 
it. Such a one is the author of ‘ Touches on the Harp 
of Nature, —in other words, “ Henry Ellison, of 
Christ Church, Oxford,”—whose two volumes enti- 
tled ‘ Mad-Moments’ we heretofore favourably notie- 
ed. It is with a feeling of irritable impatience that 
we observe a man, endowed with that rarest of all 
natural gifts, or rather combination of them, which 
is requisite to form a poet, either wasting his powers 
on unworthy subjects, or shrouding them under an 
affected carelessness of language and versification. 
That Mr. Ellison is justly open to this censure, will 
be proved by the extracts given below. Let us first, 
however, glance at the preface, which, among some 
other sensible remarks, contains the following on 
the material tastes and tendencies of the age :— 

“The godlike sentiment of the Beautiful seems 
scarcely to exist among us, except cloistered in 
some meditative heart, whose sublime hopes and 
convictions are laughed at as idle dreams, only be- 
cause the daily life of man embodies not as yet, nor 
reflects, the poesy of Nature. Often in my walks 
are these feelings awakened in me by a thousand in- 
cidents, which most persons pass by without notice, 
as in the necessary course of things. Most of my 
readers will remember the water-basin in Hyde- 
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park, a little beyond the Achilles, that monument of 
bad taste, and the hideous iron-pipe therein, spouting 
up water from beneath an iron cap, which makes it 
look, for all the world, like the personified demon of 
utilitarian mechanism, in all its cast-iron ugliness. 
Often have I said to myself, as I walked past it, 
there is an emblem of the spirit which works at the 
heart of our vast machinery, bare, cold, mechanical, 
and prosaic; the skeleton of a narrow-minded, false- 
named utility, when it might be, with like expense 
and trouble, the living form of natural beauty, the 
Useful clothed with the Beautiful, and both ennobled 
and better understood by the so easy and obvious 
union. But, alas! few minds have this high and 
comprehensive wisdom: the wisdom of the heart 
tempering and exalting the prudence of the head; 
few think that the same source may slake the body’s 
thirst, and yet quench that of the soul likewise! 
Were it in another land, thought I, a fresh fountain, 
adorned with beautiful sculpture, would be showering 
up its spray into the sunny air of morning, with a 
green sward round its margin, and shady trees, with 
the song of birds, and seats to sit and listen to the 
music of the scene, whereon I might rest awhile, and, 
looking with delight at the rainbow caused by the 
sunbeams on the spray, resume my path with a 
grateful heart, and the sublime conviction that, where 
man does his duty in beautifying and ennobling his 
life and its appurtenances, the great God, who threw 
that rainbow round the fountain, like a halo on the 
holy brow of Nature, will not be wanting on His 
part. To such an object thrown in his way, the 
poet might owe an inspiration, a hymn of gratitude ; 
and the meanest, though he might not be able to ex- 
press it in words, perhaps, would carry away from the 
scene something of the same feeling, the unuttered 
and unutterable poesy of the heart! When the cot- 
tager has but planted a rosetree by his door, or bought 
a plate with some figure or landscape upon it, or a 
print for the walls of his room, he has already ad- 
vanced thereby a step in the scale of being ; trifling 
as these things seem, they indicate that he is not dead 
to the sentiment of the Beautiful, and every time 
that he waters his rosetree, or sits beneath it, will 
Nature, through it and the feelings it calls up, refine 
and humanize him. And let not these things be 
overlooked as of no moment; the little daily and 
familiar agencies of life are ever, though noiselessly, 
at work ; and these mould that grand result of count- 
less influences, national character !” 

Mr. Ellison is an enthusiast: he has dreamt the 
poet’s dream—he had had visions, and seen man 
when only a little lower than the angels his asso- 
ciates, and now that Time has roused him to a con- 
sciousness of the realities of life, he has flung himself, 
with that confidence which belongs only to a young 
poet, like a new Arion, harp in hand, into the stormy 
sea of human passion and suffering, with a noble 
hope that his music may be potent to still the raging 
of the moral tempest, and substitute harmony in 
the place of discord. Would that the world had a 
few more enthusiasts of this sort, who, in the spirit of 
poetry and philosophy, would echo the concluding 
sentences of the preface before us :— 

“ Had the nation received such an education as it 
ought to have had, so many of our laws would not 
have been written with the blood of the poor, out- 
raged Humanity, nor the riches of the world gathered 
into the lap of Commerce, to the corruption of na- 
tional manners at home, and the maintenance of 
despotism and ignorance abroad; then should we 
have seen exemplified in our own case, that the 
highest justice and mercy is the highest wisdom in a 
people, and the blessings which we should have sown 
abroad would have grown up a thousandfold around 
our own hearts, the fruit of which is ‘ charity and 
good will to all men.’” 

This is well said ; and on turning to the poetical 
part of the volume, we were only the more surprised 
and grieved to find that one whose aspirations are so 
genuine should condescend to such elaborate affecta- 
tions as, in almost every page, throw an air of ridicule 
over thoughts and words intrinsically beautiful. We 
will not, however, waste time on these blemishes, but 
at once select some better specimens. Here is a 
sonnet which bears the marks of original thought 
and feeling :— 

Hopes, from the spread of Phrenology. 
Phrenology ! lay thy broad hand upon 
The forehead of the coming Time, and say 


What now is working at the brain—which way 
The mighty thoughts, that will transform anon 
The face of earth, are tending—mark’st thou, on 
That so capacious brow, no new display, 

No fresh developements, no signs, which may 
To thy prophetic eye make clearly known 
What shape the coming age will take? there is 
An hum of mighty changes! Hope takes cheer: 
And Expectation stands on tiptoe ; ‘tis 

A time of promise: prophecies we hear 

Of man reclaimed by Nature to her sphere, 
And mutual knowledge causing mutual bliss! 


Most young poets, in their anticipation of human 
perfectibility, have a separate article in their creed 
relating to woman :— 


Do we not of the rose itself require 
That it be quite a rose, and give forth scent, 
Knowing that God the means thereto hath lent? 
And shall we less of woman? No! the higher 
We deem of her, the more will she aspire ; 
Ask the Godlike of her, she’ll yield it too, 
Sure as the rose its divine scent can do. 
But there be some, who laugh at chivalry, 
Love, faith, and all high feeling; these are they 
Who from God’s altar snatch the tire away, 
Who break each charm of life, and now would try 
To trouble the springhead of poesy, 
Of godlike thought and godlike act, and make 
Its once pure waters no more fit to slake 
Man’s divine thirst! Yea, these men now would prove 
Woman no more divine, not e’en by love, 
Which is her being, as God’s too! but let 
Her love on still, and man will not forget 
In her the angel sent him from the sky! 


The next sonnet contains some poetic philosophy 


worth the noting, but disfigured by an attempted 
quaintness of rhythm :— 
On Loving. 

Tiave something still to love, e’en tho’ it be 

Naught but a flower: yea the worm below 

Thy feet itselfi—for Love and Hope are so 

Twinn’d with each other, closely join’d as the 

Two rosebuds on one stalk, that still where we 

First love, there, too, we hope; and these, you know, 

Are the springheads of being, whence must flow 

Its relish and its charm; an eye to see 

All things with love, that is the highest good : 

Yea, all in one! it is the microscope, 

With which new worlds of beauty we may ope, 

E’en in the smallest thing that round us lies ; 

And yet the telescope, with which to show 

Glories beyond the stars, and open throw 

The gates of heaven! for where love is, what should 

There not be also? Love can grasp the skies! 

And he who simply loves has all he could 

Of bliss, in each of its varieties; 

Lo! in how small a space, al? Paradise ! 


* Poems,’ by Mrs. H. R. Sandbach, are favourable 
specimens of a class of works which, neither aiming at 
nor attaining to any very high excellence, are still 
welcome, as a proof of intellectual cultivation. We 
have only room for one specimen, bit it is a pleasing 
one :— 

A Dream of Psyche. 

Lulled by the winds that through the leafy shade 

With gentle murmurs and wild graces played, 

T slept, and, guided by mysterious beams, 

My spirit wandered in the * land of dreams.” 


Bright fairy land! touched with life’s sparkling hue, 
How clear and swift your visioned fancy flew! 

Yet while your scenes in airy light were told, 

Kind memory traced them with her pen of gold: 


Around my pathway bloom’d unnumber’d flowers, 
Their leaves still glittering with the amber showers, 
Their bed, a turf where Love would choose to lie, 
Their lofty canopy, the purple sky. 


On a young rose, that blush’d beneath the kiss, 
Hung a fair butterfly in transient bliss, 

While the sweet odours from the floweret’s breast 
Wrapped her, awhile entranced, in balmy rest. 


I gazed, and lo! the glittering winds expand 
And softly close; and now my eager hand 

Is raised to make that beauteous thing my own, 
But quick as light, its airy form had flown; 


And far above my reach it hovered high, 
And floated in the still and ambient sky; 
While thus a voice, in accents “* silvery clear,” 
Fell like sweet music on my listening ear: 

My love, I seek thee! 

O’er the earth I roam, 

To find my lost one, 

And to find my home. 
My love, where art thou? on what distant shore 
Dwells the bright spirit that is mine no more ? 


My love, I seek thee! 

Shall my panting heart 

From thine for evermore 

Be doomed to part? 
Icome! oh, where is now thy blest embrace ? 
Where is thy smile to light the dreary space ? 


Hushed is the sound! "tis Psyche’s voice that sings, 
Borne by the Zephyrs with the golden wings, 

And lightly resting in their twining arms, 

Behold her, rival ef the Queen of Charms! 








A pensive shade o’er her bright beauty threw 

A drooping grace, and a diviner hue 

Than aught that in these lower realms has birth, 
Than aught that numbers with the things of earth. 
Now paused the radiant group—the trembling sound 
Of Zephyr’s wing was still, and all around 
Breathed of repose—when from its place on high 
With noiseless flight, d is the butterfly; 

And rests upon the lovely bending head 

Of her from whom joy’s sunny light had fled, 

Of her who sought, and sought in vain below, 

The bliss that but in heaven ’twas hers to know. 


Awed and enchanted by her wondrous grace, 

And the sweet sadness of her angel face, 

I knelt before that vision rich and rare, 

The emblem of the soul that rested there. 

But as I sought her lovely form to clasp, 

The vision melted in my powerless gras; 

‘Twas gone! twas mingled with the beaming light; 

Yet still one token blessed my eager sight, 

And the fair butterfly that soar'’d above 

Had found the heavenward path that led to Love. 

* Poems of Chivalry, Faery, and the Olden Time, 
by Walter Prideaux, Esq.—The first poem in this 
book, entitled,‘ The Lay of Sir Amys,’ is but an- 
other version of the old tale, of an errant knight 
encountering the Queen of Faery, as did true Tho- 
mas of Ercildoune, who has moreover left a poetical 
account of the adventure behind him—for which 
consult Scott’s ‘Border Minstrelsy.. We cannot 
find that Mr. Prideaux has communicated any very 
novel graces to the old romance, and he has, more- 
over, fallen into the common error, fatal even to 
Chatterton, of thrusting into every other line antique 
and obsolete words, which make the whole resemble 
the artificial dilapidations of a modern ruin. The 
following, however, is not liable to such exception, 
and has merit enough to justify selection :— 





The Hunter's Song. 
The woodwele in the forest has just begun to sing, 
The hare is in the mead, and the rooks are on the wing, 
In the eye of every blossom the night has left a tear, 
The moon begins to pale, and the stars to disappear; 
The hunters are meeting, 
With horse and with hound, 
And blythe hearts are greeting 
The horn’s merry sound. 
The baron and the squire, the yeoman and the knight, 
With many a gentle lady, in cap and kirtle dight, 
Are riding from the castle, a noble sight to see, 
And the fresh air is ringing with merriment and glec. 
Away to the green glen! 
Away to the wood! 
Where hunted, with his yeomen, 
The bold Robin Hood. 
By meadow and by shaw to the green wood we go,— 
From his bed in the fern-leaves we frighten the roe, 
His eyes are wild and beautiful, his antlers are wide, 
And round him for a moment he throws a glance of pride, 
Then onwards he boundcth 
In the face of the morn, 
And merrily soundeth 
The voice of the horn. 
From leash and tether loosened, o’er thicket and o'er lea, 
Away go our dogs, and there follow we ;— . 
Away goes the venison through forest and through mead, 
And there follow we with hound and with steed ;— 
Onwards before us 
Right nobly he bounds, 
And merry is the chorus, 
Of horns and of hounds. 
O’er brook and o’er brier, away flies the deer,— 
Still we pursue him,—our dogs follow near,— 
Old Herod’s on his haunch, and Rufus at his side, 
And brave Chanticleer has fastened on his hide ; 
Through the wild stream he dashes, 
And sinks in his gore, 
Where the hill torrent splashes 
The rock-bedded shore. 
Then back to our homes right merrily we ride, 
Dispersing through the country by vale and mountain side,— 
The yeoman to his farm, and the baron to his hell, 
The hound to his kennel, and the hunter to his stall: 
The fagot burns cheerily, 
‘The wassail bowl is bright, 
And merrily, right merrily, 
We pass the winter night. 

* Poems, chiefly Dramatic,’ edited by Thomas Hill- 
Lowe, Dean of Exeter.—Although these poems have 
a passport of authority, we are not certain that we 
can promise the author admission into the regions of 
Parnassus. The volume consists of a lyrical drama, 
with a classical subject, * Cephalus and Procris,’— 
a dramatic poem, with a subject from the romantic 
ages, ‘Joan of Arc,’ modelled after the forms of 
ancient Greek tragedy,—and some minor poems on 
miscellaneous subjects. Had the first of these been 
submitted to us alone, we might have indorsed the 
Dean’s recommendation. We agree with him that 
the author of *Cephalus and Procris’ “exhibits 
powers of fancy and versification, joined to just and 
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elevated sentiments.” The style is often terse and 
dramatic ; and there is a finish and a heauty about 
the poem which render its association with the others 
unaccountable, unless its composition belongs to a 
more matured age. In that case, it proclaims such 
decided progress zs offers favourable promise for the 
future. For the present, however, the author's claim 
to a seat on Parnassus remains to be confirmed. An 
extract will perhaps satisfy our readers that there is 
reasonable hope of a favourable decision :— 

Procris. To you, thrice happy children of these shades, 
Grief must seein strange, and passion like some tale 
Of other times, to wonder at securely. 
So tranquilly glide past the sunny hours 
On downy wings, unruffled by a storm, 
Soothing the heart laid waste and desolate, 
Even to forgetfulness—I feel like one, 
Escaped from conflict late, with opiates lulled, 
Who dreaming walks in bliss; yet ever bears 
The faint dull anguish of the unconscious wound. 

Euclea. Time and medicinal balms worst wounds may 

heal. 
And know, dear Procris, that our huntress queen 
All care and dark annoy forbids to lurk 
Within the sacred cincture of this isle ; 
The life-dispensing gales from hill or sea 
Waft health and freedom on their course, that drives 
Afar pale sloth, with pining discontent, 
The nurse of many an ill. At blush of morn, 
Roused by the early lark, while scarce the sun 
Tinges the tall tree tops, o’er dewy grass, 
Thro’ the long level shadows we pursue 
In forest, or on plain, or upland steep, 
The ardent chase untired. In leafy bowers 
All thro’ the summer night we sweetly sleep, 
Cradled ‘mong blossoms, hushed by whispering sounds, 
Like spirit-voices mingling in mid air. 
And when the sullen blasts of winter howl, 
In moss-lined cave, warmed by the fragrant pine, 
At loom or distaff set, our pleasant toil, 
Or weaving prey-ensnaring nets, we pass 
The brief not gloomy hours, full well beguiled 
With song and gay discourse, or ancient lore. 
‘Thus do the various seasons, as they roll, 
Lead on a circle just of meet employ, 
Joys ever new, and peace that knows no change. 
* * * 


Noevil influences can touch the soul, 

Not first by wilful negligence laid bare, 

Or pride unseemly. Heaven's favours wait 

On the pure will, like winged handmaidens, 
Arraying it instrength. From human lips 

This counsel sprang not—thou hast heard, my sire 
From an immortal mother drew his birth— 
Acasta, daughter of Oceanus ; 

Who, in a cavern by the observant deep, 

Nursed him with honey and the golden fruit 
Hesperian gardens yield, and as he grew, 

His mind with heavenly wisdom stored; but she, 
When the new race of Jove reigned prevalent 
Over mid sky, and the time-honoured sons 

Of Titan fell, his sovereign anger dared, 

Leaving her coral halls beneath the waves, 

To visit with her sister train, and soothe 

The afflictions of Prometheus wise, stretched out 
And tortured on far Scythia’s iron rock. 
Therefore the Thunderer hurled her down, forbade 
To, breathe henceforth the upper air. But still 
Her holy precepts in our memories glow. 

By these instructed, I have learned to shun 
Each passion’s fierce extreme ; to reverence 

The givers of all earthly good, but pray 

Only for innocence, for health, and peace. 








Europe, during the Consulate and Empire of 
Napoleon—{ L’ Europe, pendant, §c.| By M. 
Capefigue. Vols. 1, 2,3, & 4. Paris: Pitois, 
Levrault & Co. 

Tuar the great historic field, which spreads from 

the 18th Brumaire to the day of Waterloo, should 

have attracted a crowd of literary adventurers of 
all classes, reasons of many kinds help to ex- 
plain. To say nothing of the conflicting passions 
that were engendered in that stormy time, and 
which, when their hour of action was gone by, 
sought each its expression in some variety of 
record,—the wide extent of human interests 
which were swept into the great contest, and 
the picturesque character of the incidents them- 
selves, present inexhaustible materials and irre- 
sistible attraction for the writers of all time. 





Rich, alike, in morals for the philosopher and 
models for the melo-dramatist, the latter has | 
been over this field, as over most others, first. | 
The gigantic figure of Napoleon towering over | 
its extent, the centre and rallying point of all | 
its mighty and manifold action,—his march to | 
empire with a stride recalling the fabled deeds | 
of the demigods of mythology, or the fictions of 


the heroic times, and his fall with a rapidity and | 


from a height like that of the Titans of old, pre- 
sent the materials of the most magnificent epopee 
that the world has seen. But, side by side with 
the story of that material empire, which he won 
and lost, as it were, in a day, is the story of that 
moral empire which he established for all time. 
Preceding the tale of that “sin by which the 
angels fell” and he, is the tale of that command- 
ing intelligence and iron will, which subdued to 
its purposes all the troubled elements of that 
dreadful day, and brought order out of a social 
chaos the most fearful that the page of history 
records; and, over and above all of his gigantic 
works that perished, the true and philosophic 
historian sees how much of them remains, 
wrought into the entire framework, and woven 
through all the tissues, of European society. His 
systems of organization, and administration, and 
legislation, and finance, have survived him; and 
the material traces of his footsteps remain in 
every city where he trod, in magnificent erec- 
tions and noble institutions. For the purposes 
of the moralist and historian, his life may, in a 
general sense, be said to divide itself into two 
great parts : the first containing the narrative of 
that wisdom and energy which led him, by a 
rapid ascent, to the pinnacle of fame and fortune; 
the second, the record of those faults which pre- 
pared his inevitable fall; the first relating his 
reconstruction of society at home, and the re- 
wards with which it invested him—the second, 
his invasion of it abroad, and the vengeance 
which it took; the first, that which forms the 
subject of these four volumes of M. Capefigue, 
the history of the Consulate,—the second, that 
which is to complete his work, the history of the 
Empire. 

It is probable that the multitude of memoirs 
and narratives of every kind which have flung 
each its own peculiar colouring over the events 
that arose out of the first French Revolution, 
and disposed men to a distrust of all cotemporary 
history, may prevent this work of M. Capefigue’s 
from attracting all the notice which it deserves. 
The author has contrived to divest himself of his 
character of mere citizenship, and to look upon 
events in which all the countries of Europe were 
sharers, and all her destinies committed, from 
other centres than Paris. ‘Europe during the 
Consulate and Empire of Napoleon’ is his title 
and theme; and he has understood that the 
great incidents by which she was agitated, had 
other relations than to France alone. He has 
shifted his points of view to correct his perspec- 
tives, multiplied his meridians, and allowed for 
their variations. 

In that period of fifteen years, (he says in his in- 
troductory letter,) whose history I am about to trace, 
Napoleon is the exceptional figure ; but around him 
must be grouped the nations, the governments, and 
the statesmen, who played great parts in that resis- 
tance which overthrew the empire. Does not Eng- 
land present a grand epic aspect in her struggle 
against Napoleon? Pitt has his national genius too; 
what Napoleon effected by his armies and his propa- 
gation of governmental ideas, Pitt effected by subsidies 
and the principle of public credit. The action of 
the minister on the Continent was as powerful as 
that of the emperor; and they two contended for 
the domination of cabinets and of nations.. England 
was the type of an aristocratic and commercial nation 
—a mighty Venice stirring against another Emperor 
clad in the armour of the house of Suabia, It is a 
curious study to trace the action of a free commer- 
cial people against a dictator, lofty by intelligence 
and unlimited in power. The press of England did 
as much injury to Napoleon as the armies of Europe. 
* * My purpoée in this work is to give the narrative 


| of European facts during the whole period of the 


Consulate and the Empire. In so doing, I have 
written only from authentic documents; and have 
sought to knock away that vulgar scaffolding on 
which the historical figure of Napoleon has so long 
been placed, * * It has long been my wish to rescue 





his history from puerile legends. * * Like all men of 
vast renown, especially Charlemagne, he has had his 
chronicles and his tales of the round table; it is time 
to restore the immense personality of Napoleon to 
the domain of more serious study. * * I shall have 
frequently to speak of the statesmen of Europe, of 
foreign cabinets, generals and armies, of the policy 
of nations, their kings and their people, vanquished 
parties, and dynasties overthrown. It will be in my 
task to praise where the writers of the Revolution 
had only words of contempt to bestow. It is obser- 
vable that the statesmen of Europe have nearly all 
aggrandized their respective monarchies by the result 
of that war, in which the Empire perished. While 
my national] pride will lead me to vaunt the glories 
of my country, I have not the puerility, as an his- 
torian, to complain that Hardenberg, and Metternich, 
and Pitt, and Pozzo di Borgo, and Wellington, re- 
fused to act in her interests. It isno crime in my 
eyes that they strove against the Consul and the Em- 
peror. It was their part and their mission; and I 
would desire for France no better gift than servants 
with talents and energies like theirs. Would that 
all her sons had defended her cause with just such 
patriotism! Why must all reputations be prostrated 
before a single one? Napoleon is not one of those 
idols who must be worshipped by human sacrifices. 
* * Incredible are the nonsense and vulgarity which 
have been written on the Revolution and the Em- 
pire; the days nearest to ourselves seem actually 
those of which we know least. It is time that history 
should be reconstructed for the agitated society in 
which we live. 

The subjects of which these volumes treat, are 
too hackneyed for us to enter again upon their 
consideration at present. For the sake of the 
manner in which they are treated, it is possible 
that we may call further attention to them when 
the work shall be complete. 








Memoirs of the Life of Sir Samuel Romilly, §c- 
(Third Notice.) 

We were unable in our former notices to advert 
to a tithe of the subjects which we had marked 
for quotation and comment. Comment even 
now we must deny ourselves, for we are well 
aware that our readers would rather listen to 
Romilly and his philosophic speculations, than 
to our criticism, and we cannot find room for 
both. We shall therefore, on the present occa- 
sion, content ourselves with stringing together a 
few of his opinions on men and things: — 

Dr. Franklin.—* Baynes had a letter of introduc- 
tion to Dr. Franklin, who was then residing at Passy, 
and I had the great satisfaction of accompanying 
him in his visit. Dr. Franklin was indulgent 
enough to converse a good deal with us, whom he 
observed to be young men very desirous of improv- 
ing by his conversation. Ofall the celebrated per- 
sons whom, in my life, I have chanced to see, Dr. 
Franklin, both from his appearance and his conver- 
sation, seemed to me the most rémarkable. His 
venerable patriarchal appearance, the simplicity of 
his manner and language, and the novelty of his ob- 
servations, at least the novelty of them at that time 
to me, impressed me with an opinion of him as of 
one of the most extraordinary men that ever existed. 
The American Constitutions were then very recently 
published. I remember his reading us some passages 
out of them, and expressing some surprise that the 
French government had permitted the publication of 
them in France. They certainly produced a very 
great sensation at Paris, the effects of which were 
probably felt many years afterwards.” 

Malesherbes.—* Amongst all the eminent persons 
we saw at Paris, there was none who impressed me 
with so much respect and attachment as the good 
and virtuous Malesherbes. There was a certain sim- 
plicity and warmth of heart in him, which, at the 
first moment, put those who approached hitn per- 
fectly at their ease, and inspired them with the 
freedom of a long and intimate acquaintance. Of 
a man, who, soon afterwards, upon the trial of the 
unfortunate King, acted so magnanimous a part, it 
may be worth while to remember a circumstance, 
very trifling in itself, but yet which puts his affa- 
bility and kindness of heart in a very amiable point 
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of view. One day that I dined with him, the Count 
de Sarsfield, who was of the party, told me and 
Dumont that it would be well worth our while to go 
one day to some ofthe large guinguettes about Paris, 
and to observe the scenes that passed there, when 
they were filled, as they commonly were in the even- 
ings, with persons of the lower orders. It happened 
that, in the neighbourhood of M. de Malesherbes, 
who lived beyond the Boulevards, there was one of 
the most celebrated and crowded of these places of 
entertainment ; and the good-natured old man con- 
sented that, after dinner, the whole company should 
take a walk to it. Accordingly, in the evening, the 
party, which was a pretty large one, and consisted, 
amongst others, of M. de la Luzerne, M. de Lafayette, 
and Target the celebrated advocate, proceeded to 
the guinguette. The master of it, a man of very 


mean appearance and vulgar manners, was a tenant: 


of M. de Malesherbes; and while they were con- 
versing together with great familiarity and bonhomie, 
M. de Malesherbes, being desirous of surprising the 
poor fellow with the great name of one of his guests, 
and enjoying his admiration, asked him if he had 
ever happened to hear ofa certain Marquis de Lafa- 
yette, pleasing himself with being able, when he had 
received for answer, as he expected, ‘to be sure he 
had, as had all the rest of the world,’ to point out to 
him the modest-looking gentleman, who was standing 
at his elbow ; but, to his great disappointment, the 
man answered, ‘ No, really I can’t say I ever did. 
Pray, who was he?’ His little disappoiniment, how- 
ever, he took with that good nature which charac- 
terized every thing that he said or did, and he joined 
in the laugh against himself.” 

Mirabeau.—* Mirabeau was acting a great part 
during the whole time that I was at Versailles ; and 
it was not surprising that he was a little intoxicated 
by the applause and admiration which he received. 
He was certainly a very extraordinary man, with 
great defects undoubtedly, but with many very good 
qualities; possessed of great talents himself, and 
having a singular faculty of bringing forward and 
availing himself of the talents of others. He was a 
great plagiarist ; but it was from avarice, not poverty, 
that he appropriated to himself the views and the 
eloquence of others. Whatever he found forcible or 
beautiful, he considered as a kind of common pro- 
perty which he might avail himself of, and which he 
ought to make the most of to promote the objects he 
had in view; and notwithstanding all that has been 
said against him, I am well convinced that both in 
his writings and in his speeches he had what he 
sincerely conceived to be the good of mankind for 
his object. He was vain, and he was inordinately 
ambitious ; but his ambition was to act a noble part, 
and to establish the liberty of his country on the most 
solid foundations. He was very unjustly accused of 
having varied in his politics, and of having gone over 
to the court. From the beginning, and when he 
was the idol of the people, he always had it in view 
to establish a limited monarchy in France upon the 
model of the British Constitution. That at the time 
when the democratical leaders in France had far 
other projects in contemplation, he was in secret 
correspondence with the court, and that he received 
money from the King, I think highly probable ; and 
the gross immorality of such conduct I am not dis- 
posed to justify,or even to palliate. But those who be- 
lieve that he suffered himself to be bribed to do what 
his own heart and judgment condemned, and that 
unbribed he would have acted a very different part, 
do him,in my opinion, and I had frequent opportuni- 
ties of hearing his sentiments at the different periods 
when I was intimately acquainted with him, very 
great injustice. I have already spoken of his relaxed 
morality,and of his vanity. In matters of indifference, 
aye, and sometimes in matters of importance too, the 
placing himself in an advantageous point of view to 
those whose applause or admiration he courted, far 
outweighed the interests of truth. Among many 
instances of this kind, which came within my own 
observation, there was one so remarkable that I can- 
not forbear to mention it. In one of the early num- 
bers of the Courrier de Provence, in which Mirabeau 
wrote himself, he represents Mounier as saying in 
the National Assembly that it was corruption which 
had destroyed England, and himself as very happily 
turning that extravagant hyperbole into ridicule, by 
exclaiming upon the important news so unexpectedly 





communicated to the Assembly of the destruction of 
England, and asking when and in what form that 
remarkable event had been brought about? The 
truth, however, is, that of all this not a single word 
was uttered in the Assembly. Neither Mounier nor 
any other person talked of the destruction of Eng- 
land; neither Mirabeau nor any other person made 
any such reply as he assumes to himself. The whole 
origin of this fiction was, that, while Mirabeau was 
writing his Courrier de Provence, exactly what he 
has stated passed in a private conversation, at which 
he was present. Brissot de Warville used the words 
which he has ascribed to Mounier, and Dumont 
those which he has claimed for himself. He thought 
the dialogue too good and too happily expressed to 
be lost ; he made himself the hero of it, and placed 
the scene in the National Assembly ; and this, though 
he well knew that Brissot, Dumont, Mounier, and 
all the members of the Assembly, could give evidence 
of the falsehood of his stat t,and which, indeed, 
Mounier took occasion formally to do in the justifica- 
tion of his own conduct, which he not long afterwards 
published. Of all Mirabeau’s extraordinary talents, 
his faculty of availing himself of the knowledge and 
abilities of others was perhaps the most extraordi- 
nary. Asan author, he has published the works of 
others, and, with their permission, under his own 
name, and as if they were his own. The eight 
octavo volumes which he published on the Prussian 
Monarchy, were entirely, as to everything but the 
style, the work of M. de Mauvillon. His tracts 
upon finance were Claviere’s ; the substance of his 
work on the Cincinnati was to be found in an 
American pamphlet; his pamphlet on the opening 
of the Scheldt was Benjamin Vaughan’s; and I 
once saw him very eager to undertake a great work 
on geography, of which he was totally ignorant, in 
the expectation that M. de Rochette, a geographer 
of great merit, and with whom he had contracted 
great intimacy, would supply him with all the ma- 
terials for it. As an orator, he on many occasions 
delivered in the National Assembly speeches as his 
own, which had been composed for him by others ; 
and so much confidence had he in the persons who 
thus contributed to establish his reputation, that he 
has sometimes, to my knowledge, read at the tribune 
of the Assembly speeches which he had not even 
cast his eyes upon before, and which were as new to 
himself as to his admiring audience.” 

Sieyes, Pétion.—“ I hada letter from Lord Lans- 
downe to Necker ; I was acquainted with the Bishop 
of Chartres, a deputy to the States; and by these 
various means I saw a great number of the persons 
who were most distinguished as speakers in the 
Assembly. I was very frequent in my attendance 
there, and often heard Mounier, Barnave, Lally 
Tolendal, Thouret, Maury, Casales, and D’Epres- 
menil, who were some of the speakers at that time 
most looked up to by the different parties. I heard 
Robespierre ; but he was then so obscure, and spoke 
with so little talent or success, that I have not the 
least recollection of his person. I met the Abbé 
Sieyes several times at the Bishop of Chartres’; he 
was the Bishop’s aumonier, and a person of whose 
talents he entertained the highest opinion. Sieyes 
was of a morose disposition, said little in company, 
and appeared to have a full sense of his own supe- 
riority, and great contempt for the opinions of others. 
He was, however, when I saw him, greatly out of 
humour with the Assembly, and with everybody who 
had concurred in its decree for the abolition of 
tithes, and seemed to augur very ill of the revolution. 
While I was at Versailles, he published his defence 
of tithes, with this motto prefixed to it—‘ Ils veulent 
étre libres, et ils ne savent pas étre justes.’ At the 
Bishop of Chartres’, too, I sometimes met with 
Pétion, a man who appeared to me to have neither 
talents nor vices which could enable him to have so 
great and so unfortunate an influence on public 
affairs as he afterwards appeared to have.” 

The following is a lively sketch of Paris and 
the Parisians preceding the revolution :— 

“ What struck me as most remarkable in the dis- 
positions of the people that I saw, was the great 
desire that every body had to act a great part, and 
the jealousy which in consequence of this was enter- 
tained of those who were really eminent. It seemed 
as if all persons, from the highest to the lowest, 
whether deputies themselves, declaimers in the 











Palais Royal, orators in the coffee-houses, spectators 
in the gallery, or the populace about the door, looked 
upon themselves individually as of great consequence 
in the revolution. The man who kept the hotel at 
which I lodged in Paris, a certain M. Villars, was a 
private in the National Guard. Upon my returning 
home on the day of the benediction of their colours 
at Notre Dame, and telling him that I had been 
present at the ceremony, he said, ‘ You saw me, Sir?’ 
I was obliged to say that I really had not. He 
said, ‘Is that possible, Sir? You did not see me! 
Why I was in one of the first ranks—all Paris saw 
me.’ I have often since thought of my host's 
childish vanity. What he spoke was felt by thou- 
sands. The most important transactions were as 
nothing, but as they had relation to the figure which 
each little self-conceited hero acted in them. To 
attract the attention of all Paris, or of all France, 
was often the motive of conduct in matters which 
were attended with most momentous consequences. 
The confidence which they felt in themselves, and 
their unwillingness to be informed by persons capable 
of giving them information, was not a little remark- 
able. I was dining one day at M. Necker’s, at 
Versailles, at a great dinner, at which many of the 
deputies were present ; amongst others, M. Mallouet, 
a man of considerable eminence. It was a day in 
which great tumult had prevailed in the National 
Assembly, and the Bishop of Langres, who was then 
president, had rung his bell to command silence till 
he had broken it; but all had been in vain. The 
conversation turned upon this. Mallouet observed, 
that in the English House of Commons the greatest 
order prevailed, and that this was accomplished by 
dint of the great authority vested in the Speaker, 
who had power, if any member behaved disorderly, 
to impose silence on him by way of punishment for 
two months, or any other limited period of time. 
M. Necker turned round to me as the only English- 
man present, and asked me if this was so. M. 
Mallouet had been so positive and bold in his asser- 
tion, that I thought the most polite way in which I 
could contradict him, was to say that I had never 
heard of it. But this only served to give that gentle- 
man an opportunity of showing his great superiority 
over me. I might not, he said, have heard of it, but 
of the fact there was not the least doubt.” 

We shall now advert to home politics. The 
reader will find in these volumes some instruc- 
tive lessons on mobocracy. In one year Lon- 
don was all a blaze with the religious zeal of a 
“Church and King” mob, against the Catholics, 
and then it was that Lord Mansfield’s house was 
burned, and lords and bishops fied for their 
lives. This spirit-stirring subject has been again 
widely trumpeted of late, and the public may be 
the wiser for Romilly’s comment on an ‘ Appeal 
to the People,’ published by one of the Exeter 
Hall fanatics of his day :— 

“The author addresses himself to the passions of 
his readers in a strain of furious declamation, well 
calculated to work up enthusiasts to very madness. 
He professes to favour toleration; but his book is 
such an exhortation to revenge and persecution, as 
the days of Charles the Ninth never, perhaps, pro- 
duced. But judge yourself whether I exaggerate. 
‘Let us call to remembrance’—these are the very 
words of the appeal— Let us call to remembrance 
the massacre at Paris; there Popery appeared in its 
true colours, drunken with the blood of the saints and 
with the blood of the martyrs of Jesus. Whilst Popery 
has existence upon earth, let it be remembered, 
though to the disgrace of humanity, let it be remem- 
bered with horror, that on Saint Bartholomew’s day 
thousands and tens of thousands of Protestants were 
murdered in France in cold blood. Smithfield, 
Oxford, Cambridge, and many other places, have a 
voice crying aloud “ Beware of Popery.” O Britons! 
let not the blood of the martyrs be forgotten, or their 
sufferings effaced from our memories, or from those 
of our children to the latest posterity. Are there 
none living in these days whose ancestors suffered by 
the unparalleled massacre of Ireland? Is not this 
dictated by the vindictive spirit which animates the 
war-song of the American savages? Do you remem- 
ber that inserted in Dr. Robertson’s History of Ame- 


rica?‘ The bones of our countrymen lie unco- 


vered ; their bloody bed has not been washed clean ; 
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their spirits cry against us. Let us go and devour 
the people by whom they were slain. Lift the 
hatchet; console the dead; tell them that they 
shall be avenged.’ They certainly will bear compa- 
rison ; and so far it is to the advantage of the savage, 
that he honestly owns himself to be actuated by a 
principle of revenge, while the pious Protestant 
affects to have at heart the good of mankind, and 
the glory of God. He has not omitted the argu- 
ment of all persecutors, that they seek the happi- 
ness of those they persecute. ‘To tolerate Popery’ 
he sgys, ‘is to be instrumental to the perdition of 
immortal souls now existing, and of millions of spirits 
that at present have no existence but in the prescience 
of God, and is the direct way to provoke the ven- 
geance of an holy and jealous God, to bring down 
destruction on our fleets and armies.’ So that, ac- 
cording to the arguments of this wretch, persecution 
is a religious duty !” 

Romilly had the blood of the martyrs in his 
veins—he was the grandson of one driven from 
home and country by Catholic persecution—he 
cannot therefore be suspected of any especial 
tenderness towards Catholics. We turn over a 
few pages and the old fanaticism has cast its 
skin, and Birmingham is in flames, and the 
dissenters and the philosophers the object of 
dread, and then Priestley suffered :— 

“ The rage which prevails in Warwickshire against 
the Dissenters is not to be conceived by any one 
who has not been there. There is no story so incre- 
.dible, no calumny so gross, as does not meet with 
implicit credit, and the most speedy propagation, 
among the friends of Church and King; and the 
complete refutation of one calumny, instead of be- 
getting distrust of the truth of another, only pro- 
cures it a more easy reception. The appetite for 
defamation grows stronger as it has missed the prey, 
of which it thought itself secure. I heard one of 
these zealots declaring his utter detestation, not of 
Dissenters in general, but of those of Birmingham, 
founded, as he said, on the whole of their conduct, 
which he declared to have been scandalous and infa- 
mous beyond all example. These expressions were 
so strong, and were uttered with so much vehe- 
mence, that I thought I had now at last found the 
opportunity, which I had so often wished for before 
in vain, of hearing some specific charges which had 
been the pretext for the persecution; and I ven- 
tured to ask the gentleman what were the facts to 
which he alluded; but I am afraid my question, 
though certainly unintentionally, was expressed in 
such a way that betrayed more doubt than curiosity ; 
for he told me, with great impatience, that it was to 
no purpose to talk with a person so prejudiced as I 
was, * * The Dissenters had established a Sunday 
school at Warwick, and through mere charity had 
sent thither some children of poor persons who were 
of the Church of England. This diabolical conduct 
has produced several meetings of the Churchmen of 
Warwick ; and, with a Rey. Mr. Daniel in the chair, 
they have voted this conduct to be a dangerous attack 
upon the rights of the Church, and have appointed 
a committee to watch over and protect the Church 
from invasion. * * At the time of the riots, a com- 
mon cry among the mob was, ‘ No philosophers— 
Church and King for ever!’ and some persons paint- 
ed up on their houses, ‘ No philosophers !’ ” 

Here we have seen the effects of a lawless 
mob. Ata later period we have a strange and 
startling proof of the wrongs which law itself 
may unintentionally commit :— 

“ A case has been lately laid before the Attorney- 
General and me [1807], by direction of the Lords 
of the Admiralty, to consider of the expediency of 
prosecuting for a libel the printer of a weekly news- 
paper called the Independent Whig; which has 
brought some facts to our knowledge that demand 
the most serious attention. A sailor of the name of 
Thomas Wood was tried by a court-martial at Ply- 
mouth on the 6th of October last, on a charge of 
having been concerned in the mutiny and murders 
which were committed on board the Hermione. It 
was in September, 1797, that the mutiny took place ; 
and the prisoner being only, as was supposed, of the 
age of twenty-five when he was tried, could not have 
been more than sixteen when the crime was com- 
mitted. The fact was proved but by a single witness: 





that witness, however, who was the master of the 
Hermione, swore positively that the prisoner, who, 
he said, at that time bore the name of James Hayes, 
was the very man whom he remembered on board 
the Hermione ; and that he saw him taking a very 
active part in the mutiny. Notwithstanding the 
positive oath of the witness thus identifying the 
prisoner, yet, as the witness said that he had never 
seen the prisoner since, and as the appearance of a 
man generally changes very considerably in the nine 
years which elapse between the ages of sixteen and 
twenty-five, little reliance could be had on such tes- 
timony. It was, however, the only evidence in sup- 
port of the prosecution. But what was wanting in 
the evidence for the Crown, was supplied by the 
prisoner's defence. It was delivered in, in writing, 
and was, in truth, a supplication for mercy rather 
than a defence. The following passage contains the 
whole substance of it :—* At the time when the mutiny 
took place, I was a boy in my fourteenth year. 
Drove by the torrent of mutiny, I took the oath ad- 
ministered to me on the occasion. The examples of 
death which were before my eyes drove me for shelter 
amongst the mutineers, dreading a similar fate with 
those that fell, if I sided with or showed the smallest 
inclination for mercy ;’ and then follow entreaties 
for compassion on his youth, and a declaration that 
he had not enjoyed an hour’s repose of mind since 
the event took place. The Court found him guilty ; 
he was sentenced to be hanged ; and on the 17th of 
October the sentence was executed. In the mean- 
time, his brother and sister, who were in London, 
heard of his situation, and made application at the 
Admiralty. They insisted that their brother was 
innocent; that he was not even on board the Her- 
mione, but was serving as a boy in the Marlborough, 
at Portsmouth, at the time the mutiny took place; 
they procured a certificate of this fact from the Navy 
Office, and transmitted it to Plymouth, where it 
arrived previous to the execution. The guilt of the 
prisoner, however, appeared so manifest from his own 
defence, that- no regard was paid to the certificate, 
and the execution took place. This proceeding was 
animadverted on in the Jndependent Whig, in several 
successive papers, with very great severity. The 
members of the court-martial called upon the Lords 
of the Admiralty to punish the author of these libels; 
and, in consequence of this, they were laid before us. 
The Attorney-General suggested, at the consultation, 
the propriety of making some inquiry into the fact 
before the prosecution was instituted. We neither 
of us entertained any doubt of the man’s guilt; but 
yet the Attorney-General thought that it would be 
advisable, to be able to remove all possible suspicion 
upon that point. An inquiry was accordingly set on 
foot by the Solicitor of the Admiralty ; the result of 
which was, that the man was perfectly innocent, and 
was at Portsmouth on board the Marlborough when 
the crime was committed in the Hermione. He had 
applied to another man to write a defence for him ; 
and he had read it, thinking it calculated to excite 
compassion, and more likely to serve him than a 
mere denial of the fact.” 

With a few scattered sentences we must con- 
clude, fortunately they need no comment :— 

On the Influence of Women.—* There is nothing, 
indeed, by which I have through life more profited 
than by the just observations, the good opinion, and 
the sincere and gentle encouragement of amiable and 
sensible women.” 

On War.—“I had the mortification, a few days 
ago, of finding myself considered as a maintainer of 
the most extravagant paradoxes, because I asserted 
that a war of any kind must be to England a calamity; 
but that a victorious war would be the greatest of 
calamities. And this is thought a paradox! after the 
experience of the glories, as they are called, of Lord 
Chatham’s administration,—glories which procured 
no one solid advantage to this country ; which did 
not add one single moment's happiness to the exis- 
tence of any human being, but which were purchased 
by an immense debt, by infinite bloodshed, and, what 
was worse, which gave us false notions of our honour, 
and our dignity, and our superiority, of which we 
cannot be corrected but by the loss of much more 
treasure, and more blood !” 

Licentiousness of the Press—“ While I was Soli- 
citor-General, there had been no information filed, 
and none which it had been determined not to file, 





on which I had not been consulted ; and that upon 
all of them I had concurred entirely with the then 
Attorney-General. I took notice of what had been 
said of the present extraordinary licentiousness of the 
press, and observed that there hardly ever was a time 
in which the press was not thought to be extraordi- 
narily licentious by those who were in office, and by 
their near connexions; but that, if it were really true 
that the press was at present more than usually 
licentious, this fact seemed to afford the strongest 
argument in favour of leaving it free ; since it must 
have become thus licentious in consequence of 
greater restraints having lately been imposed on it 
than had existed before for a century.” 

Sophistries of the Indolent.—* My attack upon your 
indolence, ivss of time, &c. was most serious, and I 
really think that it can be to nothing but your habitual 
want of exertion, that can be ascribed your using 
such curious arguments as you do in your defence. 
Your theory is this. Every man does all the good 
that he can. If a particular individual does no good, 
it is a proof that he is incapable of doing it. That 
you don’t write, proves that you can’t, and your want 
of inclination demonstrates your want of talents. 
What an admirable system! and what beneficial 
effects would it be attended with, if it were but uni- 
versally received !” 








OUR LIBRARY TABLE. 


Miss Aylmer, or the Maid’s Husband, 3 vols.— 
The well-known apologue, in which the chances of 
matrimony are compared to a bag of serpents con- 
taining one fish—or twenty probabilities of being 
stung to one of being fed—might have been, with 
some modifications, proposed for illustration by the 
authoress of *‘ Miss Aylmer,’ the book not being so 
mtuch a story, as a long and eloquent homily on the 
laconic warning “* Never marry !” ‘ Miss Aylmer’ is, 
in short, another, and not the weakest, of the many 
efforts now making by the female sex to gain for 
their cause a hearing, and for their position such 
liberal and enlightened sympathy as shall strengthen, 
not weaken, woman in all intercourse with her 
master. The story of this novel is its least merit, 
the authoress having troubled herself little with her 
fable, and having never denied herself the pleasure 
of rambling thence into long digressions when cha- 
racter is to be illustrated or precept enforced. The 
heart’s trials for a young and beautiful heiress, in 
whom conscience has not been stifled beneath the 
lavish gold and beauty wherewith good fairies have 
gifted her, are shown to consist,—not in the sickly 
love-spasms and torments of the old hackneyed novel, 
—but in vague desires, in the sense of duty without 
the power of finding it occupation,—in an ever present 
consciousness of Joneliness, making all pageants and 
privileges show as so much “vanity of vanities.” 
Love, however, claims his part at last. Miss Aylmer 
undergoes more direct and tangible distresses than 
these: she is made to plight her faith to a man pus- 
sessed of every fascination, and then heroically to 
withdraw it on finding him unworthy: such unwor- 
thiness consisting in his having fallen short of that 
purity, the loss of which in a woman is generally so 
inflexibly resented, in a man so weakly forgiven, 
Such is the moral of ‘ The Maid’s Husband.’ The 
tale of her struggles is slightly complicated by her 
being thrown in the way of the natural son of the Mr, 
Waldegrave, whom on principle she rejects—a moody 
eccentric student, pupil to a clergyman, and whom 
she inspires with a fervent and romantic passion, 
The close of the story, too, is original, inasmuch as it 
leaves its heroine, not indeed “ the merry old maid” 
of the song, but a being happy, useful, and dignified, 
though deprived of a hushand’s companionship and 
support. Sundry episodical illustrations of the “ worse 
halves” to which mothers sell their daughters, and 
maidens sacrifice their carelessness and freedom, are 
touched with truth and knowledge of male nature, 
though the latter, we must add, is employed in a one- 
sided manner. The Stricklands in particular, the 
woman all prudence and cheerful forbearance, the 
man all extravagance and selfish indulgence, are an 
admirable group. In short, though we cannot close 
*The Maid’s Husband’ without observing that it is 
nothing better than an ex parte statement of miscal- 
culation and misunderstanding, neither can we dis- 
miss it without commending it to the notice, not of 
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the circulating library lounger, but of all who occupy 
their thoughts with that great social problem which 
has remained a question of doubt, controversy and 
interest since the days of Adam and Eve. 

Arundel, a Tale of the French Revolution, by Sir 
Francis Vincent, 3 vols—We cannot concur with 
the paragraph now making the tour of the newspapers, 
which declares this to be the hest novel of its kind 
after Sir Edward Bulwer’s. In consideration of its 
sound sense, or wholesome morality, a prosy sermon 
may be excused ; not so a prosy novel, and such in 
our judgment is ‘ Arundel.’ The hero is poor and 
proud—the heir of an ancient impoverished family 
—a man of honour, bravery, and book learning, 
whom the unavoidable participation in a duel has 
caused to be expelled from his university ; and who, 
thus disappointed of English academic distinction, 
visits Paris,and occupies himself with French politics, 
then stirred and complicated by the early events of 
the revolution. At Paris he vibrates betwixt Marie 
Antoinette and Mirabeau in a manner not very re- 
concileable with probability,—makes friends with Ro- 
bespierre by helping him in an extremity,and attaches 
himself to a young royalist beauty, whose share in his 
adventures is the story of Love and Duty, told once 
more,—and we must add, not so movingly as it has 
been told by former novelists. Neither are the scenes 
at the revolutionary tribunal, and their dismal issue, 
detailed with sufficient animation. They have been 
much better rendered by other writers, among whom 
we may instance Mrs. Gore. That lady’s too soon 
forgotten tale of ‘The Tuileries,—the best among her 
countless works,—has, if our memory deceive us not, 
a life and a passion which make us long to turn 
again to it from the sensible but ponderous pages of 
* Arundel.’ 

Pigott’s Treatise on the Cultivation of the Carnation, 
Piccotee and Pink, is a short account of the art pf 
growing these flowers. The author is a practical 
man, and his advice is therefore valuable; but all 
such books are too. much alike, and give directions 
for managing organized beings with as much formal- 
ity as a cook furnishes a receipt for a pudding. 

Rogers's Vegetable Cultivator explains the man- 
agement and cookery of culinary vegetables, and may 
be recommended as a good practical account of the 
treatment required by most of those plants which 
belong to what is called the kitchen garden. The 
directions for their cookery are also as far as they go 
such as will secure the appearance of vegetables at 
table in a palatable form. There are however some 
rather singular omissions; we find, for instance, no 
notice of the Eggplant or Aubergine, nor of the 
Gourd and its numerous varieties, with the exception 
of an incidental remark when speaking of the vege- 
table marrow ; and the value of the cucumber, when 
stewed and dressed in various ways, is scarcely ad- 
verted to. 

Of Bazter’s British Flowering Plants, and Scwerby’s 
small edition of English Botany, we can only state 
that they are proceeding steadily and well to a com- 
pletion, which we trust is a sign that they both meet 
with that support to which their acknowledged utility 
gives them a claim. 

Of Leighton’s Flora of Shropshire, we havea second 
part before us, and we are able to speak of it in 
terms of unqualified praise. It is a most useful book, 
even to those who are not residents in the county. 

Paxton's Magazine of Botany, is a quarto periodi- 
eal, published monthly, with four coloured plates of 
plants, and many wood-cuts. It treats of all depart- 
ments of horticulture, and is valuable for the excel- 
lent practical directions for cultivation given by its 
Editor, Mr. Paxton, gardener to the Duke of Devon- 
shire at Chatsworth, one of the best practical garden- 
ers of the present day. 

Mercury, Blue Pill, and Calomel, their Use and 
Abuse, by G. G. Sigmond, M.D. &c.—From the 
title of this little volume, we were led to believe that 
it was a popular treatise ; and it is probable that 
others may make the same mistake. It is necessary 
therefore to state that the work is a republication of 
lectures already printed in some medical periodical 
(the Lancet’ we believe), and addressed to the me- 
dical student. Considered with a view to this pecu- 
liar destination, there is nothing to object to in the 
miscellaneous nature of its contents; but in the 
hands of a general reader, the mixture of historical 


details, cannot fail to be embarrassing. Further than 
this we are not called on to be critical. 








List of New Books.—A Description of British Guiana, 
Geographical and Statistical, by Robert H. Schomburgk, 
Esq. 8vo. 5s. cl.—Characters and Events in Scripture His- 
tory, by the Rev. J. M. Hiffernan, A.M. 12mo. 5s. cl.—The 
Hlistory of Jesus Christ, in the Words of Scripture, edited 
by J. Russom, 8vo. 5s. 6d. bds.—O'Beirne’s Account of the 
System of Education, &c. in the Popish College of May- 
nooth, Svo. 6s. 6d. cl.—An Ecclesiastical, &c. Chart of the 
Worship of God, on a sheet, witha Key,cl. Gs. plain, 10s. 6d. 
coloured.—The English Mother, or Early Lessons on the 
Church of England, by a Lady, 12mo. 3s. cl.—Rudelle’s 
Modern French Grammar, 2nd edit. 12mo. 6s. cl—Key to 
the Exercises in De Rudelle’s French Grammar, 12mo. 2s. 
swd.—Rudelle’s Original French Pronouncing Book, 12mo. 
new edit. 5s. cl.—The Altcar Coursing Calendar, with Pedi- 
grees of Most of the Dogs, &c. 12mo. 5s. cl—Democracy in 
America, Part II. by A. de Tocqueville, Vols. Ill. & IV. 8vo. 
28s. bds.—Fuss’s Roman Antiquities, §vo.12s.6d. cl.—Chrono- 
logical Tables of Universal History, folio, 1. 11s. 6d. hf-bd. 
—Fuller’s History of the University of Cambridge, new edit. 
8vo. 12s. cl.—Nicholson’s Cambrian Traveller's Guide, 2nd 
edit. 8vo. 20s. cl.—Preston’s Illustrations of Masonry, with 
Additions, by G. Oliver, 12mo. 9s. cl—Pryce on Popular 
Education, a Prize Essay, 12mo. 3s. 6d. cl—Ford’s Guide to 
the Lakes, new edit. fe. 6s. c_—The Lady’s Knitting, Net- 
ting, and Crotchet Book, 2nd edit. oblong, 5s. 6d. cl.—Cop- 
ley’s History of Siavery, 2nd edit. roy. 1&mo. 3s. 6d. cl—The 
Loss of the Tigris, a Poem, by H. Richardson, A.B. 8vo. 
4s. Gd. cl.—Leyendas Espaiiolas, por J. J. De Mora, post 8vo. 
12s. c_—Sentiment of Flowers, new edit. 16mo. 6s. cl. 7s. 6d. 
silk.—The Young Ladies’ Book of Botany, 2nd edit. 16mo. 
7s. Gd. el., 8s. Gd. silk.—Ernestine, or the Child of Mystery. 
3 vols. post 8vo. 31s. 6d. bds—The Last Days of a Con- 
demned, with Observations, by Sir P. K. Fleetwood, 8vo. 
7s. Gd. cl.—The Witch, a Picture of the Court of Rome, fe.7s. 
cl.—Barrett’s Overscer’s Guide and Assistant, 2nd edit. 12mo. 
2s. swd.—Smith’s Leading Cases, Vol. II. Part IT. royal 8vo. 
10s. bds.—Abbott on Shipping, 6th edit., by Mr. Serjeant 
Shee, royal 8vo. 1/. 10s. bds.—Clark on Ecclesiastical Juris- 
diction, imperial 8vo. 9s. 6d. bd.-—-Tyas’s Legal Hand-Rook, 
** Personal Property,” 1&8mo. 2s. cl.—Churchill on Diseases 
of Pregnancy and Child-bed, 8vo. 12s. cl.—Tyrrell on the 
Eye, coloured plates, 2 vols. 8vo. 12. 16s. cl—The Poems of 
Schiller Explained, by E. Bach, 12mo. 4s. Gd. cl.—-Miller on 
Cancer, &c. translated by C. West, M.D. Part I. 8vo. 7s. 6d. 
swd.—Saravia on the Three Orders of the Priesthood, 18mo. 
3s. 6d. cl.—Bishop Bull’s Vindication of the Church of Eng- 
land, 18mo. 3s. Gd. cl.—The Protestant Exiles of Zillerthal, 
2nd edit. 12mo0. 3s. 6d. cl.—Thornton’s Family Prayers, 
llth edit. 12mo. 3s. ¢l.—Buchanan’s (Claudius) Christian 
Researches, new edit. }2mo. 3s. cl.—Bullinger on the Sacra- 
ments, new edit. 8vo. 7s. Gd. cl—Bennett’s Justification as 
Revealed in Scripture, 8vo. 9s. cl.—Patterson’s Lectures on 
the Fourteenth, Fifteenth, and Sixteenth Chapters of Saint 
John, 12mo. 6s. cl.—Mason’s Heip to Devotion, 2nd edit. 
fe. Ss. 6d. cl.—The Liturgy Explained, by Mrs. Maddock, 
Vol. Il. 18mo. 2s. 6d. c_—Bishop Patrick’s Book for Begin- 
ners, 18mo. 2s. cl.—Lessons on Objects, 8th edit. 16mo. 
3s. Gd. bds.—Life of Socrates, translated from Dr. Wiggers, 
with Notes, 12mo. 3s. 6d. cl.—The Apology of Socrates, 
Crito, and Part of the Phedo, with Notes, 12mo. 6s. cl.— 
De Havilland’s Ancient and Modern Roman History, 18mo. 
3s. Gd. bd.—Truth and Opinion, fe. 3s. cl.—Hope on ! Hope 
ever! by Mary Howitt, 18mo. 2s. Gd. cl.—Breakfast-Table 
Science, by J. H. Wright, 18mo. 2s. 6d. cl.—Agathos, &e. by 
Archdeacon Wilberforce, 2nd edit. 1émo. 2s. Gd. cl—Rhymes 
for my Children, 2nd edit. 18mo. 2s. cl. 





ROYAL ACADEMY. 

Parnters, critics, amateurs, and the general pub- 
lic being agreed that this seventy-third Exhibition 
of the Royal Academy is a remarkably good one, it 
will be difficult, for some days, for the visitor to 
obtain “rcom and verge enough” for quiet and 
deliberate observation. Hence the present notice of 
the pictures will be probably the briefest. The first 
work of which we would speak, is, indeed, absolutely 
beleaguered by a throng of gazers, from the opening 
to the close of the Exhibition. This is the Banquet 
Scene in Macbeth (174), the largest of the four works 
exhibited by Mr. Maclise, and his chef-d’euvre, 
whether as regards conception or detail. Apart 
from the agony fearfully displayed in the principal 
figure by the corpse-like paleness of hue, the furrowed 
brow, the glaring eye, and the mouth frozen open 
with overmastering horror, nor less by the shrinking 
attitude in which the murdererregardsthe phantom,— 
the picture has far less of that confusion and excite- 
ment which, remembering former compositions by the 
artist, we should have expected. The guests regard 
the lord of the feast with various aspects of grave and 
troubled concern, but they see not the Shape, which, 
like a spectral pall, rests, solemn and motionless, on 
the vacant seat ; and though they crowd round it on 
every side, and the faces of those nearest to the vision 
wear an awe and a solemnity, as it were, uncon- 
sciously impressed upon them by its supernatural 
presence, the artist has contrived, by fixing their 
eyes principally upon Macbeth and his queenly 
wife, to indicate that the visitant appears for him 
alone,—or, if not, for him and her. The latter reser- 
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vation refers to the hand with which Lady Mac- 
beth grasps the shoulder of her feeble-conscienced 
husband,—the agony ,expressed in its clenching 
fingers, almost seeming to warrant the supposi- 
tion that Mr. Maclise thought like Mrs. Siddons, 
who, to quote from Mrs. Jameson, “had an idea 
that Lady Macbeth beheld the spectre of Banquo, 
and that her self-control and presence of mind en- 
abled her to surmount the consciousness of the 
ghastly presence.” At all events, the clench of that 
left hand bespeaks the almost contemptuous “ Are 
you a man?” with which she recalls the scattered 
senses of her lord, while, self-possessed and dignffied, 
she, with her right arm, waves her “ worthy friends” 
to their seats. Her brow is troubled, but not like 
his, with a trouble men may read—she could master 
the terrible and secret agonies of remorse in her 
waking hours! It is, probably, difficult for any one 
who has hung over that sublimest of all apparition 
scenes, to regard such a picture as this without his 
own imagination adding to or taking from the amount 
of expression thrown into it by the painter; but all 
must feel that Mr. Maclise has brought to his subject 
such a genius, at once poetical and reverent, as is 
demanded for the illustration of Shakspeare; a 
genius largely triumphing over technical faults. The 
picture, though in parts harsh and glaring, is richer 
and more mellow in its colouring than any previous 
work by Mr. Maclise. The numerous heads are 
admirable for their spirit, variety, and manly force. 
We much like, too, the manner in which the central 
group is framed by the two spectators, the old lord 
on the left, who, with his hands dropped on his knees, 
sits seriously regarding the King, and the figure on 
the right, in buff garments, who, more eager and 
more indignant in his suspicious questioning, leans 
forward to ask what so inexplicable an outbreak of 
frenzy may portend. The details of the picture 
have been filled in and finished with the artist’s 
wonted clearness and care. Mr. Maclise also ex- 
hibits a lighter scene from Shakspeare (381), the 
often-painted Malvolio, cross-gartered, and in all the 
conceited bravery of his yellow hose, parading him- 
self before Olivia and the temptress to whom this 
folly on the part of his seneschalship is to be ascribed. 
Here, however, the artist has been less successful : 
Malvolio looks too “sad and civil” for the intoxicat- 
ing moment when he believes greatness is about to 
be thrust upon him. His lovely mistress regards 
him with a serious—nay, a melancholy eye; her 
lip, as well as his, wants one touch of the whimsical, 
an involuntary sense of amusement at his antic ges- 
tures, checquering her compassion for his frenzy. 
The colouring of this little picture seems to us chalky 
and feeble,—the flowery riches, however, of an old- 
fashioned garden are pencilled with that minute truth, 
without pettiness, which characterizes the real artist, 
who knows that nothing is too trifling to be beneath 
his care. Besides these two Shakspeare pictures, Mr. 
Maclise has painted that scene from Gil Blas (214) 
where the boy arrays himself “in a doublet with 
slashed sleeves, a pair of breeches, and a cloak, the 
whole of blue velvet, embroidered with gold,”"—and 
the portrait of Mr. Dickens (462), which has already 
been introduced to the public in * Nicholas Nickleby.’ 

This year Sir David Wilkie gives us examples of 
what he used to be—of what he is not yet—and of 
what he may become,—that is to say, his Irish 
Whiskey Still (252) is in his earlierdomestic manner 
—his Benvenuto Cellini and Paul the Third (48) one 
of his tantalizing attempts at the historical style, 
which are all but, yet not altogether, successful— 
and his Portrait of Mrs. Ferguson, of Raith (152), 
a vindication of his claims to the mastery over 
colour and the accumulation of those gorgeous 
objects which enrich the canvasses of the great Vene- 
tian masters. There is novelty in the arrangement 
of this portrait; the lady, her features partially 
shaded by a hat and feathers, and robed in rose- 
coloured velvet, the hue of which is skilfully carried 
off (to use a technical phrase) by the curtain above 
her head, is seated, at the right of the oblong canvas, 
the rest of the space being filled by the table before 
her, which is loaded with jewellery and articles of 
virti: beyond, through the open window, is spread a 
wide and wild landscape. This, we submit, is the only 
portrait in which Sir David has entirely fulfilled his 
intentions, as will be seen, we think, by comparing it 
with No, 110, that of Viscount Arbuthnoti, in which 
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the same manner of treatment and the same afflu- 
ence of mellow colour have been attempted, less suc- 
cessfully. The interview between the Pope and the 
fiery artist—unquestionable though its merits be— 
has also its partial feebleness. The figure of the papal 
patron of the arts recalls to us that of his less fortu- 
nate saccessor, in the scene at Fontainbleau painted 
by our artist; but Paul the Third, according to Sir 
David, artistically speaking, far surpasses the “ Sig- 
nor Chiaramonti,” so violently treated by the Em- 
peror. The figure of Benvenuto pleases us less ; the 
audacity and self-assertion so closely intertwined with 
his gefiius, might, we think, have been reached more 
nearly. The colouring of this picture gives favour- 
able signs of the upward progress of Sir David 
Wilkie, though less distinctly than the portrait we 
have been commending. Barring the objection 
made by some of our contemporaries, that Sir David's 
Trish peasant is too Spanish in his dark handsome 
features and the southern moustache which shadows 
his upper lip, the Whiskey Still, we think, must be 
admitted to show the painter in his best earlier man- 
ner, with an increase rather than a diminution of 
power. The half-naked man (his fragments of cloth- 
ing perhaps a trifle too gay in colour) who sits lazily 
watching the progress of “ the cratur’s” manufacture ; 
his pretty Sheelah, who crouchesbehind him, with the 
babe on her knee; the old man to the right of the 
picture, and the child busily pouring the forbidden 
nectar into the little keg, that Pandora’s box, whence 
will one day issue oaths, and defiances, and broken 
heads at so many a “ pattern”—are all in the painter's 
most admirable manner ; every look and limb doing 
its part in telling the story, and reflecting Nature 
without the slightest exaggeration. There is a reck- 
less enjoyment of life in this picture, the blue curling 
smoke of the still diffusing a visible atmosphere of 
indulgence and comfort, with which we cannot but 
sympathize—Father Mathew pardon us! In its 
handling, too, again, Sir David’s advance in the 
mysteries of colour cannot but be felt. 

So much pleasure does the return to the Academy 
of Mr. Martin’s magnificent and poetical imagina- 
tion give us, that we shall advert at once to his pair 
of grand landscapes (393 and 509), which, after their 
kind, are among the gems of the exhibition. Cavillers 
may hint, that his figures might be better drawn— 
that the gold, and emerald, and violet hues, by 
Nature always tempered into a harmony which gra- 
tifies even where it most surprises, are here some- 
what crude, and used prodigally; these admitted 
faults avail little to the depreciation of a genius too 
sumptuous in its originality to be credited with its 
entire worth and glory by contemporaries, more aca- 
demically faithful, perhaps, to “the principle of the 
pyramid,” but lessexuberantly endowed with the power 
of seeing visions and dreaming dreams. Mr. Martin’s 
landscapes are an introduction and a sequel to his 
well-known composition of ‘The Deluge.’ The first 
is ‘The Eve before the Deluge,’ the second * The 
Assuaging of the Waters’—of which, if we mistake 
not, a water-colour drawing has been elsewhere 
exhibited. The former is our favourite—not for the 
unexpected portents in the sky, announcing a con- 
vulsion of nature—not for the groups hurrying up to 
the top of the mountain, where the dying Methu- 
salem, startled by their appearance, expounds the 
prophecies of Eld, and gives up the ghost—but for 
the superb and ample perspective disclosed to the 
eye, of far-stretching* uplands and gigantic forests, 
clear lakes, sloping lawns, and mountains piled above 
mountains to an airy height: the whole so fair, so 
fertile, so flowing with milk and honey, as to make 
doubly melancholy the anticipation that a world 
£0 profusely teeming with blessing and plenty and 
Vitality, should be utterly destroyed. Allowing for a 
Mannerism of colour, which, pushed a step further, 
would become morbid, the grand Rubens landscape 
in our own National Gallery offers hardly a fairer 
study of distance than this superb display of earth, 
and wood, and water. The eye is led away till space 
and scale are forgotten, and the fancy travels through 
the Paradisiacal country, of the patriarchs, as far 
and as flectly as sound traverses air. Let those 
who call this a trick, attempt the like; and they will 
soon find, to avail ourselves of a correspondent’s 
metaphor, that though the mathematician may give 
them rules for a perspective of straight lines, it 
must be the poet who can clothe them with a vision 





of glory! Some of the Flemish painters have left us 
examples of compositions as minute, as elaborate, 
and as fantastic; witness, for example, the very fine 
Paul Brill in the Berlin Gallery—its subject the 
Tower of Babel: but we know of none who has thrown 
into his works that certain majesty and elevation, 
arising from a harmonious distribution of parts, 
which are so admirable in Mr. Martin's pictures, and 
make them suggestive as well as astonishing. * The 
Assuaging of the Waters,’ is, of course, far less com- 
plicated in its design; the blue expanse, with the 
ark, gleaming like an angel’s wing in the distant sun- 
shine, and a disclosed rock in the foreground, being 
its main features; but the dead serpent twined round 
the stump of the tree, and the nautilus disporting 
itself by the side of the lotus-flower, in the clear dark 
shallow which the receding deluge has left,are touches 
of that spirit which we never fail to find in Mr. Mar- 
tin’s works, and which makes us, with all their faults, 
rate them so highly. 

A poetical subject, though of a class altogether 
different, is Sir A. W. Calcott’s one picture (125), 
Milton Dictating to his Daughters. We cannot accept 
this work—which probably owes its origin to the 
success of its painter’s ‘ Raphael and the Fornarina,’ 
—as compensating for the absence of the beautiful 
landscapes, upon which the eye always found repose. 
The picture is feeble, in spite of the fine feeling for 
grace and expression evidenced in parts of the com- 
position—witness the figure of the Master, “ blind 
yet bold,” who 

———+sitteth sad ; for sky and tree 
Are veiled in one perpetual! night, 
Yet sad with joy, for knoweth he, 
How that the Poet’s heart can see 
Wide worlds of Faéry, far more bright 
Than aught of Earth can be. 

But the daughters fail in that dutiful and sweet 
beauty, which the painter, in defiance of the un- 
palatable truths of the biographer, should have 
given to the companions of their father’s blindness, 
Perfection of feature was not to be desired ; but we 
have here a homely awkwardness, unredeemed by 
such literal and living fidelity to nature, as makes us 
sometimes excuse faults of shape, feature, and com- 
plexion to the women whom the Flemings loved and 
painted. Nor are these defects redeemed by the 
colouring, which is chill and leaden. 

Another landscape-artist has taken up figures, and 
of the highest order, with somewhat more success: we 
mean Mr. Collins, in his picture (74), Our Saviour 
with the Doctors in the Temple. ere, composition, 
colour, and expression are all put forth with a power 
for which we were not prepared: some timidity of 
drawing, however, is observable; and the head of 
Christ has too much of the gipsy in its character; in 
this respect approaching some of Murillo’s sacred 
heads. We are pleased to see any artist making the 
attempt to conquer new domains; and the picture, 
in itself, is good: still old love—old prejudice, per- 
adventure—makes us prefer Mr. Collins when exhi- 
biting to us some scene such as the Ave Maria near 
Tivoli (115), a little picture, which goes to the heart 
like a strain of southern music. Here the present 
notice must close. 





OUR WEEKLY GOSSIP. 

Tur Anniversary Dinner of the Royal Academy 
took place, as usual, this day week. The principal 
feature of interest was the speech delivered by 
M. Guizot, the French Ambassador, of which the 
following is a correct translation :— 

“ Mr. President and Gentlemen,—The diplomatic 
body is warmly gratified by your kind and noble 
hospitality, and I am happy to have the honour, at 
the present moment, of expressing to you our senti- 
ments of gratitude and fellow-feeling. Nowhere, 
assuredly, are such sentiments more natural or more 
opportune than in this place and upon this festive 
occasion. 

“ Ages have passed away since the emperor Ves- 
pasian, having conceived the design of collecting on 
the same spot all the master-pieces of art which the 
conquest of the world had accumulated in Rome, 
selected for that purpose the Temple of Peace, 
that all nations, forgetting their former animosities 
there, might derive a common enjoyment from that 
magnificent spectacle. Nothing is more congenial 
than peace and the arts: there exists between them a 
natural and powerful harmony. If any one suppose 





the contrary, let him turn his eyes to what has been 
taking place in Europe in the last twenty-five years. 
It cannot be asserted that these years have been a 
period in the arts of great and original creation, or 
that they haye produced many of those master-pieces 
which confer an abiding splendour upon the age to 
which they belong. Nevertheless, the knowledge 
and the love of Art have been diffused among men 
to whom they had hitherto been unknown. Through- 
out Germany, France, and doubtless in England, in 
the provinces as well as in the capitals, numerous 
public edifices and monuments are rising up, whether 
great or small, of humble or of high pretensions. 
The statues of illustrious men people the public 
squares; and if an exhibition like this is opened to 
the public, it is immediately thronged. Painting, 
sculpture, and music, are all infused into the tastes 
and manners of the community, and become almost 
popular. 

“This indeed, gentlemen, is a great blessing at the 
present time, and in the present state of modern 
society. What would you do—what should we do 
in all our several countries, with all the men, the 
millions of men, who are constantly rising to the 
enjoyment of civilization, of influence, and of free- 
dom, if they were exclusively devoted to the ardent 
pursuit of worldly welfare, or to the passions of poli- 
tical life? if they thought of nothing but getting 
money, or discussing their rights with their fellow- 
citizens? They require other interests, other feel- 
ings, other pleasures: not to divert them from the 
improvement of their condition or their advancement 
in freedom—not to make them set less store on the 
advantages, or less proud of the distinctions, of social 
life; but on the contrary, to render them more worthy 
and more capable of their higher condition—worthy 
and capable to raise yet higher, in their turn, that 
civilization to which such multitudes are rising, and 
also to satisfy those inclinations, those instincts of our 
nature, which physical welfare cannot satisfy, nor 
even the duties and the spectacle of political freedom. 

“ Like literature, like science, the Arts have also 
this power: they open a wide and fair career to the 
activity and the enjoyment of man; they diffuse 
brilliant and pacific pleasures; they at once excite 
and calm the mind ; they bring together and unite 
in a common feeling of satisfaction, men, in all other 
respects, most different in their position, their habits, 
their opinions, and their desires. 

“Ttis not then for yourselves alone, gentlemen, nor 
for your pleasures only, that you cultivate, that you 
foster the Arts. The Royal Academy, this institu- 
tion and these Exhibitions, bear a wider scope, and 
they deserve well of society itself. We rejoice that 
we this day take part in its festive ceremonies, we 
sympathise with its labours and its prospects. On 
such an occasion, in presence of these master-pieces, 
and under the influence of the feeling with which 
they inspire us, we are your guests, gentlemen, but 
there are no foreigners amongst you.” 

The afternoon of Monday saw many anxious 
artists, amateurs and critics, crowding towards Tra- 
falgar Square to sce how far report was to be con- 
firmed by each one’s actual observation, and with 
what justice and taste*the hanging Committee had 
acquitted itself. That a love of Art is on the 
increase in this country, may be inferred from the 
number of pictures returned for want of room, 
and the opening of a little octagon closet, with a 
select thirty-seven, which the Committee could not 
refuse. On what is called “the line,” there are but few 
portraits:, this is a novel and commendable feature 
in the Exhibition, and the Academicians have not 
insisted on an uncertain and unpopular right for all 
the excellent places, a self-denial which merits 
honourable mention. Of the sixty members and asso- 
ciates of the Academy, forty-five are this year exhi- 
bitors. The absentees are Messrs. Cook, Cockerell, 
Deering, Smirke, Thomson, Wyon, Sir R. Smirke,and 
Sir R. Westmacott, of the R.A.’s; Messrs. Gandy, 
Westall, Alston, and Danby, of the A.R.A.’s, and 
Messrs. Landseer, Graves and Cousins of the Asso- 
ciate Engravers. The total number of their exhibited 
works is 191; they might therefore have taken the 
east or great room to themselves. In the three great 
rooms there are 509 paintings, of these about 158 
are portraits. The whole number of exhibited works is 
1240—the number of exhibitors 631. 

According to a paragraph in the Times, the 
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Gresham Committee met on Thursday to decide on 
the two plans for the Royal Exchange, submitted by 
Mr. Cockerell, R.A., and Mr. Tite: and, after a pro- 
tracted discussion, the Committee finally decided in 
favour of Mr. Tite, by 13 votes to 7. 

We infer with great satisfaction, from the proceed- 
ings in the House of Commons, a growing desire to 
lav open to the public every object of public interest 
throughout the kingdom. The Regalia of Scotland 
are now exhibited free from charge, and the Duke of 
Hamilton has lately opened Holyrood to the admiring 
many: ,the armouries in the Tower of London may 
also be seen for a trifle; and if the promoters of this 
kind of cheap recreation be successful, the tombs in 
Westminster Abbey will be shown at a more reason- 
able rate (as indeed they ought,) and the British 
Museum remain open on Sundays. We are pleased, 
too, to hear that there is some talk of the opening of 
Wolsey’s Hall at Hampton Court, and of making 
Richmond Park as free of access as Bushey. The 
greater advantages of this kind which the people 
may possess, the more they will profit by them. Let 
Mr. Hume, and those who are associated with him 
in this laudable endeavour, do something more, and 
take care that our heaths and commons are not 
paled in by degtees, till we lose them all, and our 
old field-footpaths through pleasant places not closed 
“by order of the magistrates.” It is high time that 
brick walls should fall before open railings and 
sank-fences. Ifthe people do not gain, let them not 
lose those advantages which they possess by inherit- 
ance. To further a love for the Fine Arts, we have 
Post-office envelopes designed by one of the most 
eminent painters of the day, a combination of the 
useful and ornamental ; our shop-fronts are becoming 
architectural, and we have associations for the ad- 
vancement of the Arts, and the encouragement of 
artists. Let us hope that by these and other means 
a love for the Fine Arts, and a knowledge of them 
and their civilizing influences, will daily increase. 

Newspapers from Venice bring us accounts of 
the progressive success of our countrywoman, Mrs. 
A. Shaw, on the Italian stage. She appeared in 
the middle of April, at the Teatro Fenice, as 
Arsace. The critics commend not only her ex- 
cellent singing, but her Italian pronunciation. 
From Vienna we learn, that Mdlle. Taglioni, 
having abandoned her sledge and silver bells, re- 
appeared in that capital on the 20th of last month, 
to gather the fresh homage of an enthusiasm which 
seems “to grow by what it feedson.” Fifteen times 
in the course of one evening was she called forward 
to acknowledge the rapturous greeting of an audi- 
ence crowded to overflowing. Her engagement in 
the Austrian metropolis was for ten nights only, to 
expire on the 11th of this month. On the day fol- 
lowing, she is to leave Vienna for London,—and may, 
therefore, be expected to make her re-appearance 
amongst us in the course of the present month. 

Though it be too late this week to enter into de- 
tail or analysis of Liszt’s performance, we cannot, hay- 
ing heard this wonder of the piano, but declare, that 
ail the enthusiasm and honours which have followed 
him throughout the continent, seem to us justified by 
his marvellous playing. 

Death has, of late, been more than usually busy 
in the ranks of the French Institute. It was but 
last week that we had to record the decease of M. 
Poisson, the President of the Academy of Sciences ; 
and the same learned body has since sustained an- 
other loss, by the death of M. Robiquet, one of its 
members, elected into the place of the illustrious 
Chaptal in 1832, and one of the most distinguished | c 
chemists of his day. At the sitting of the 27th ult. 
in the Chamber of Peers, the Duc de Broglie pro- 
nounced the funeral eulogy of the great philologist 
and archzologist, the late Baron de Sacy. Letters 
from abroad mention, too, the death at Venice, on 
the 23rd ult., at the age of eighty-four, of the Count 
Guiccioli_a name made not very enviably famous 
by the liaison of the late Lord Byron with ‘his wife; 
—to these obituary notices may be added the name 
of Rubini, the father of the great singer, who died at 
Bergamo on the 26th of the same month, at the still 
more advanced age of eighty-six. 

Ou. Paris letters give accounts of the elevation of 
the statue of the Genius of Liberty to the summit of 
the column of July, in the Place de la Bastille— 
which took place last week, under the direction of 


M. Due, the architect, in the presence of M. de 
Rémusat, the Minister of the Interior, M. Léon de 
Malleville, the Secretary-General, M. Vatout, the 
Director of the Public Monuments, and a crowd of 
spectators. The figure of the Genius exceeds four 
métres in height. It is winged—holding in the right 
hand a lighted torch, and in the left a broken chain. 
The Committee of Arts and Monuments, in the same 
capital, has just published the first number of its 
Bulletin Archéologique. This first number com- 
mences with an account of the organization of the 
Society,—and concludes with a general report on 
the subject of its labours during the session of 
1838. The second number will include a similar 
report for 1839 ; and the following numbers for the 
year will contain the proceedings and correspondence 
for 1840. 

The Anniversary dinner of the Literary Fund So- 
ciety will take place on Wednesday next at the,Free- 
masons’ Tavern, Sir Robert Harry Inglis, M.P. for 
the University of Oxford, in the chair. Cireum- 
stances induce us thus specially to direct the atten- 
tion of our readers to the subject: such, indeed, are the 
increasing number and urgency of the claims on the 
funds of this Society, that they have been found in- 
sufficient to meet the demand, and hence, during the 
past year, no less than 300. of its small funded pro- 
perty, the accumulation of many years, was obliged 
to be sold and distributed. The importance of the 
Institution need not be dwelt on—its object, as set 
forth in its charter, is “for the protection and relief 
of persons of genius and learning, or their families, 
who shall be in want.” Hitherto the support given 
to the Society has been comparatively limited and 
of a local character, and yet since its foundation it 
has distributed more than 25,000/. among nearly 900 
literary persons! We trust, however, that new ener- 
gies are awakened in its favour, and that it will, ere 
long, enjoy public patronage co-extensive with its 
usefulness. Unfortunately, the delicacy which is 
observed towards those in adversity, re-acts preju- 
dicially on the Society, and its very existence is 
unknown to the prosperous in many populous cities, 
where its beneficial influences have often been felt 
by the miserable. Surely some among the many 
millions who are daily and hourly improved and de- 
lighted by the labours of learning and of genius, will 
spare something from their superfluity in aid of such 
an Institution. Those indeed who can ought to grace 
the Festival with their presence, and those who can- 
not may forward their contributions to the Secretary, 
Mr. Blewitt, at the Society’s chambers, 4, Lincoln’s 
Inn Fields, or to Messrs. Ransom & Co., Bankers, 
Pall Mall East. We are happy to see that Sir 
Robert Inglis will be worthily supported on the 
occasion, and that among the Stewards are the Arch- 
bishop of Dublin, the Earl of Stamford and Warring- 
ton, Viscount Fitzalan, Viscount Powerscourt, Lord 
Dudley Stuart, Lord Western, Henry Tufnell, M.P., 
Robert Hollond, M.P., the Hon. Augustus Murray, 
the American traveller, Sir Gardner Wilkinson, the 
Egyptian traveller, Mr. Scrope, the author of the 
delightful work on ‘ Deer Stalking in the Highlands,’ 
the Rev. Dr. Mill, Mr. George Cornewall Lewis, Mr. 
Richard Westmacott, and other gentlemen distin- 
guished in literature or art. 





CLOSING OF THE PRESENT EXHIBITION. 
BRITISH INSTITUTION, PALL MALL. 
The GALLERY, for the EXHIBITION and SALE of the 
WORKS of BRITISH ARTISTS, is OPEN DAILY, from 10 in 
the Morning until 5 in the Evening, and = be closed on 

SATURDAY, the 16th inst.—Admiss' ion, 1s. 
4 Nal RD, Keeper. 


ox B. The Gallery will be RE-OPENED early in JUNE, with a 
of Pictures by ANCIENT MAST ERs. 


The THIRTY-SIXTH ANNUAL EXHIBITION of the 
SOCIETY oF PAINTERS IN WATER-COLOURS, at their 
GALLERY, ut Matt East, is NO PEN ._— Open each 
day from 9 till ‘Dusk. —Admittance, 1s.; Catalogue, 

R. HILLS, Sec. 


The SIXTH ANNUAL EXHIBI' ro ofthe NEW SOCIETY 
OF PAINTERS IN WATER-COLOURS, is NOW. OPEN, at 
their GALLERY ALL MALL (adjoining the British Insti- 
tution), from 9 o'clock till -—Admission, ls. ; Catalogue, 6d. 

JAMES FAHEY, Hon. Sec. 


ADELAIDE-STREET ond Begs, 3 ARCADE, WEST 
STRAND, ROYAL GALL OF PRACTICAL SCIENCE.— 
. Delbriick’s Patented ood of unitin ees to Sg 3 metals 
without Solder—Pottery made from Irish Clay—M. N . Reisner’s 
faz unrivalled Performance on the om ion—Various New 
Apparatus wa illustrating Electrical, Optical, Acoustical, and 
other. scientific principles, in a manner Ce +d striking and 
amusing—Models of Steam es in action. Gun—Mi- 
crosco emical and other Lectures, &c. &c. ga | READING 
for Scientific and other Periodicals and Journals, is now 
opened for Subscribers.—Admittance to the Gallery, One Sbil- 
ling; Annual Tickets to the Gallery, One Guinea; Annu 
mots toe the Gallery an and Room, Two Guineas. 

















DIORAMA, REGENT’S paRk. 

The Two Pictures now * exhib iti + the CORONA. 
TION OF HER MAJESTY QUEEN ‘ORIA in Westminster 
Abbey, and the Interior of the OMURCH of SANTA CROCE, 
at ec. ‘e - all the effects of Light and Shade, from Noon 
till Midnig: Open from 10 till 5. 


CATLIN’'S pone AMERICAN sapien GALLERY EX- 

HIBITION, EGYPTIAN HALL, PICC Y, containing 300 

Portraits ofthe most tala and important “ato North Ame- 
s— 





—Dresses— ee ew ee ont ws and oa 
—Scalpin a oat pears, and abeantiful Wigwam, twenty- 
five feet high, b from the base of the Rocky Mountains, 
Open from 10 to 6. on ls. 


NEW STRAND THEATRE.—The GREAT WIZARD of the 
NORTH’S STAY PROLONGED by oN MAND of the Nobility, 
Gentry, —y | the at ee v. oy Nh, one every — 

uring the i is never-to-be-equalled 
Delusions and NEW Re Incoi 





May 11; Wednesday, 13; and Friday, 15, 1840, the Wizard 
eer ive hie J Three Grand FASHIO ONABLE MORNING PER- 
FORMAN ES.—Doors for the Morning Performances open at 


See aad commences his Wonders at Two 
o'clock : concluding at Four. Carriages in attendance a quarter 
before Four. Evening Performances, doors open at half-past 

ix ; Performances at half-past Seven.—Box-office open from 
Eleven till Four.—Private Boxes at all the agents. 


THE THAMES TUNNEL 
is OPEN to the Public every day, (except Sunday), from Nine 
in the Morning until Dark.—Admittance 1s. each. Entrance is 
on the Surrey side of the River, and near the Church at Rother- 
hithe. The Tunnel i is now 1110 feet in length, brilliantly lighted 
and the SHIELD Is WITHIN 50 FEET FROM THE 
Watt AT WaPPING 





with gas 
Wua ar 
Office y order, 
W albrook eBags, W Walbrook J. CHARLIER, 
840. Clerk to the Company, 














SCIENTIFIC AND LITERARY 


ROYAL SOCIETY. 

April 2.—The Marquis of Northampton, Presi- 
dent, in the chair. 

His Grace the Duke of Richmond and John 
Gwyn Jefferys, Esq., of Swansea, were elected 
Fellows of the Society. 

The following papers were read :— 

. * Postscript to Mr. Faraday’s Seventeenth Series 
of his Experimental Researches in Electricity :’ con- 
taining a reference to a passage in Dr. Roget’s trea- 
tise on Galvanism, in the Library of Useful Know- 
ledge, in which the same kind of argument taken by 
Mr. Faraday, on the unphilosophical character of 
Volta’s theory of contact, is strongly enforced. 

2. ‘ Additional note to the Eleventh Series of 
Researches on the Tides,’ by the Rev. William 
Whewell.—As an appendix to his former memoir on 
tide observations, the author gives in the present paper 
the results of observations made at Petropaulofsk, 
in the bay of Avatcha, in Kamtchatka, lat. 53° 1! N., 
long. 158° 44’ E., by the officers and men of the 
Seuivine, commanded by the present Russian Ad- 
miral Liitke; and which were conducted with great 
care and perseverance. The height of the surface 
was noted every ten minutes, both day and night, 
and when near its maximum every two minutes. It 
appears from these observations that the high water 
is affected in its time by a very large diurnal ine- 
quality, reaching the enormous amount of above four 
hours, while its height is only slightly affected by 
an inequality of that kind; the greatest alternate 
inequalities of height were something more than a 
foot. In the low waters, there appears a much 
smaller inequality in the times, seldom amounting to 
more than one hour; but with regard to height, the 
diurnal inequality is ‘much larger than that for high 
water, reaching to three, or even four feet ; and this 
in a tide of which the whole rise, from the lowest to 
the highest, rarely exceeds five feet. The theory 
of these phenomena i is then discussed. The results 
of another series of observations made in July 1827, 
at the port of Novo-Arkhangelsk, in the island of 
Sitkhe, in Norfolk Sound (lat. 57° 2’ N., long. 135° 

a W.) are also given, and their theory considered. 
*On the Nervous System,’ by Sir Charles Bell. 
ye 9.—The Marquis of Northampton, President, 
in the chair. 

It was announced from the chair, that H.R.H. 
Prince Albert, being desirous of becoming a Fellow 
of the Royal Society, would be proposed for election 
at the next meeting of the Society. 

J. P. Gassiot, Esq., and T. Henderson, Esq., As- 
tronomer Royal, were elected Fellows. 

The remaining part of Sir C. Bell’s paper ‘On 
the Nervous System,’ the reading of which was com- 
menced at the last meeting, was read.—The author, 
adverting to the papers on the nervous system, which 
he presented to the Royal Society nearly eae | 
years ago, recapitulates the train of reagonipg whi 
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originally led him to the inquiries in which he has 
been so long engaged, on the different functions of 
different classes of nerves, and adduces various patho- 
logical facts in corroboration of the correctness of the 
views he then entertained. With regard to the spinal 
nerves, cases are related where, in consequence of 
disease of the bodies of the vertebra, the anterior 
columns of the spinal cord, and anterior roots of the 
nerves were affected, and paralysis of the muscles to 
which those nerves are distributed was produced, 
while the posterior column of the cord was uninjured, 
and the sensibility unimpaired. The author next 
considers the respiratory system of nerves, which he 
regards as being both muscular and sensitive, and 
describes as arising from a tract of the spinal cord, on 
the outside of the corpus olivare, and anterior to the 
processus ad cerebellum ; and which constitute columns 
having no decussations with one another, as is the 
case with the other systems. The conclusion he 
originally formed, that both the phrenic and the 
spinal accessory nerves are provided for motion, which 
he had deduced from the anatomical fact of the former 
taking a direct course to the diaphragm, and the 
latter a circuitous one for the purpose of associating 
the muscles of the respiratory organs with those which 
act on the chest, is, he thinks, amply confirmed by 
subsequent experiments. He concludes his paper 
with some remarks on the supply of blood to the 
respiratory system of nerves, which supply, being de- 
rived from branches of the vertebral arteries, affords 
an explanation of several pathological phenomena. 
A paper was also read, entitled,‘ On the Consti- 
tution of the Resins. Part IV.,’ by J. F. W. John- 
ston, Esq., M.A.—This paper contains the account of 
the continuation of the author’s previous researches 
into the constitution of the resins, both as they occur 
in nature, and as they appear when extracted from 
the natural products by the agency of alcohol or ether. 
The great difficulty in this inquiry is to determine 
when the resin to be analyzed is obtained in its normal 
state ; and the author has endeavoured in each case 
to ascertain this point by repeated analyses of the 
resins prepared under different conditions. He thus 
arrives at the conclusion, that the resin of sceammony 
extracted from crude scammony by alcohol, and 
heated to 260° Fahr., is represented by C,) H,, Oo, 
containing the largest amount of oxygen of any resin 
hitherto analyzed. The resin of jalap, obtained by 
evaporating the alcoholic extract, and afterwards 
boiling it in water, is represented by C,, H,, O,,, and 
in the amount of oxygen it contains is only surpassed 
by the resin of scammony. It is interesting to re- 
mark that these two resing in their effects on the 
animal economy are as nearly related as these formule 
show them to be in chemical constitution. The resin 
of labdanum, extracted by alcohol from the crude 
labdanum and evaporated, gave the formula C,, H,, 
O,; but this extract, softened in the air and water, 
took up from it a bitter substance of a brown colour. 
After boiling in water, the pure resin is represented 
by C,, H;; O,. The Berengela resin, previously ana- 
lyzed by the author before he was aware of the con- 
ditions necessary to be attended to in order to obtain 
aresin in its normal state, is expressed by the formula 
Cy Hy, O,; and the resin of Retin asphalt, also 
previously analyzed by the author, by C,, H,, O,. 
The resin of ammonia, extracted by alcohol from the 
crude gum resin, is represented by C,, H,, O,; the 
resin of opoponax by C,, H,; O,,; and that of assa- 
foetida by Cyg Hyg O,9- A striking relation appears 
between the formule for the resins of ammonia 
and assafeetida, the former being C,) H,; Og, the 
latter Cy. Hyg Ojo, as if the latter were merely a 
hydrate of the former. The author considers this 
relation, and concludes that it is only apparent, and 
that probably in neither of the resins does any of the 
hydrogen exist in combination with oxygen in the 
state of water. This leads the author to inquire into 
the general action of a slightly elevated temperature 
on the resins, and he concludes that in all cases when 
a resin in its normal state is heated a few degrees 
above its melting point, it begins to suffer partial de- 
composition, accompanied by the solution of water, 
and always by more or less of a volatile, generally 
oily compound, sometimes containing less and some- 
times more oxygen than the resin which has been 
subjected to heat. In the case of some resins, espe- 
cially such as are ly t, and are ex- 
pressed by the second of the author's general formule 





C,) H,, + « O,, benzoic acid is one of the products 
of decomposition at a moderate temperature. Thus 
the resin of dragon’s blood gives only a trace of ben- 
zoic acid, with water and a red volatile compound ; 
while the resin of benzoin gives much benzoic acid. 
Some resins give off volatile matters and diminish in 
weight long before they reach the fusing point; as is 
the case with the rezin of benzoin, of which the melt- 
ing point is high. With regard to the special action 
of such temperatures in altering the atomic constitu- 
tion of the resins, the author finds that each resin 
undergoes a change, probably peculiar to itself, and 
probably depending on the nature of the organic 
radical it contains. Thus, the formula for the resin 
of Retin asphalt (= C,, H,, O,) by prolonged heat- 
ing at the melting point becomes C,, H,, O,. Am- 
monia resin (= C,, H,, O,) by heating at 270° 
Fahr., approaches to C,, H,, O,; there being, how- 
ever, a slight excess of oxygen, and water not being 
the only volatile compound driven off. The resin 
of opoponax, when thus heated, the hydrogen, as 
in that of Retin asphalt, remains nearly constant 
C,, H,, O,,, approaching to C,, H,, O,.. The 
same is the case with the resin of assafetida (= C,, 
H4¢ O,9), which by prolonged heating at about 250° 
Fahr., becomes C,) H.,, O,. These observations, 
when multiplied, are likely to assist materially in 
leading to rational formule, expressive of the mole- 
cular constitution of the resins. 

In reference to the general questions, with a view 
to the solution of which the author undertook this 
investigation, he concludes: 

1. That the resins are not to be considered as dif- 
ferent compounds of one and the same redical, but 
rather as analogous groups of compounds of analogous 
radicals, 

2. That as far as our present knowledge extends, 
all the ¢rue resins are capable of being represented 
by irrational formule, in which C,. is a constant 
quality. 

3. That the analysis contained in the present paper 


render necessary a slight modification in the general | 


formule previously announced. The formula for 


the group of which colophony is the type, being | 


40 Hygz a Oy; and that for the group of which 
gamboge or dragon’s blood is the type, being C,, H,, 
+ x Oy. 

The author announces a further continuation of 
these researches, in which the constitution of other 
resins will be given, and the relations of the resins to 
certain chemical reagents will be explained and illus- 
trated. 

April 30.—The Marquis of Northampton, Presi- 
dent, in the chair. 

His Royal Highness Prince Albert, of Saxe 
Coburg and Gotha, K.G., was proposed as a Fellow 
of the Royal Society by the President, seconded by 
J. W. Lubbock, Esq., V.P. and Treasurer R.S., 
and, being put to the ballot, he was elected a Fellow 
of the Royal Society. Lord Littleton was also, pur- 
suant to notice, put to the ballot, and elected a 
Fellow of this Society. Thomas Wharton Jones, 
Esq., and John Grant Malcolmson, M.D., were also 
balloted for, and duly elected into the Society. 

The following communications were read :— 

1. A Letter from Sir John Barrow, Bart., ad- 
dressed to the President, accompanying a series of 
magnetic observations made on shore, and on board 
Her Majesty’s ships Erebus and Terror, under the 
direction of Capt. James Clark Ross, R.N., together 
with a series of observations made on the temperature 
and specific gravity of the ocean at various depths, 
and at the surface, namely, 1. “Observations of the 
magnetic intensity on shore and on board H.MLS. 
Erebus, with needle F. 1.—Magnetic dip observations 
on shore and on board H.M.S. Erebus with needle 
F. 1.—Observations for the magnetic dip on shore 
and on board H.M.S. Terror.—Observations of the 
magnetic dip by needle F.C. 5, on shore and on 
board H.M.S. Terror—Observations in magnetic in- 
tensity by needle F.C. 5, on shore and on board 
H.MS. Terror. The whole of these observations are 
up to the 31st of December, 1839.” They are trans- 
mitted to the Royal Society from the Lords Com- 
missioners of the Admiralty. 

2. Postcript to Major Sabine’s paper, entitled, 
* Contributions to Terrestrial Magnetism,’ which was 
read at the last meeting, containing an extract from 
a letter from Capt, James Clark Ross, commanding 


the Antarctic Expedition, dated from St. Helena, 
February 9th, 1840, noticing the success which had 
attended the employment of Mr. Fox’s instrument 
in observations of the magnetic dip and intensity on 
ship-board. 

3. A few Remarks on a Rain Table and Map, 
drawn up by Joseph Atkinson, Esq., communicated 
by P. M. Roget, M.D. Sec. R.S.—The table and 
map which accompany this paper exhibit the average 
annual depth of rain falling in different places in 
Great Britain. 

4. Extracts from a Meteorological Journal kept 
at Allenheads, in the county of Northumberland, 
by the Rev. W. Walton, communicated by S. H. 
Christie, Esq., Sec. R.S.—The general result of these 
observations, which were recorded twice each day, 
viz. at 9 a.m. and at 3 p.m., during the whole of the 
year 1839, is, that the mean temperature taken at 
those times was 44°.8 ; the mean height of the baro- 
meter, corrected and reduced to the temperature or 
32°, was 28.401 inches; and the quantity of rain in 
the year was 55.71 inches. The author subjoins 
several remarks on the conclusions deducible from 
an examination of the table. 

5. Description of an Astronomical Clock, invented 
by the late Capt. Henry Kater, F.R.S., drawn up 
from his own memorandums, by his son, Edward 
Kater, Esq., communicated by Sir John F. W. 
Herschel, Bart., V.P.R.S.—The great object aimed 
at by Capt. Kater in the construction of the escape- 





ment of a chronometer, is to communicate equal im- 
| pulses to the pendulum through some principle 
| perfect in itself, and not dependent for its success 
| on superior execution. In the escapement invented 
| by him, the pendulum merely raises a weight, and 
_is impelled by that weight through an increased 

space in its descent. It neither unlocks a detent, nor 
| has anything to do with the train; and as the weight 
| raised, and the spaces described, are constant quan- 
| tities, this escapement is, in the strict meaning of the 
| term, one of equal impulse. 





GEOLOGICAL SOCIETY. 

April 1.—The Rev. Dr. Buckland, President, in 
the chair. 

The following communications were read :— 

1, ‘On the Great Fault called the Horse, in the 
Forest of Dean Coalfield, by Mr. Buddle-—The 
term fault is not employed in this case to designate 
the dislocation, but the thinning out of a stratum, 
and the horse is a mass of sandstone which occu. 
pies the place of a portion of a coal seam called the 
Coleford High Delf, or the twenty-third from the 
surface. Its extent is not known, but it has been 
traced for about twe m'les; and its breadth has been 
ascertained to be from 170 to 340 yards, On each 
side of the horse the thickness of the seam varies 
greatly, in consequence of the upper surface pre- 
senting considerable depressions, called by the col- 
liers “ lows,” but the under surface is generally level. 
The roof of the seam is formed of the same sandstone 
as the horse, and the floor is composed of shale. The 
coal under the lows is generally deteriorated by an 
admixture of particles of the sandstone of the roof, but 
it contains no erratic boulders, angular fragments, or 
gravel. In the sandstone forming the roof there are 
ferruginous sandstone concretions or nodules, some 
of which are separable from the matrix ; also angular 
fragments of imperfect casts of vegetables; and in 
some parts of the horse and lows is a sandstone 
breccia, formed of quartz pebbles, fragments of coal, 
ironstone, and vegetable remains. The sandstone 
extends to the surface in the portion of the field 
immediately over that in which the horse has been 
traced; there are, however, no indications above 
ground by which the fault can be followed beyond 
the limit to which it has been explored in the work- 
ings. In its underground character the horse is 
similar to the “ washes” in many coal districts, but it 
differs in not lying beneath the bed of a river, or in 
the bottom of a valley, or extending upwards through 
the strata, and showing itself on the surface. Future 
workings must determine whether in other portions 
of the field the horseaffectsthe overlying beds of coal ; 
but in the Park End Colliery, situated fifty fathoms 
above the Coleford High Delf seam, and about two 
miles to the S.E. of the fault, in the direction of its 
probable prolongation, a great succession of lows has 
been met with, Respecting the origin of the Cole- 
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ford High Delf seam, and the phenomena presented 
by the Horse, as well as by the surface of the coal, 
Mr. Buddle is of opinion, that the seam was accumu- 
lated in a deep, tranquil lake; and that the total 
excavation of the coal at the “ fault,” and its partial 
removal in the vicinity, were effected during a drain- 
age of the lake, and previously to the deposition of the 
overlying sandstone, the “ Horse” being due to the 
action of the principal stream, and the undulations 
on the surface of the coal to minor collateral cur- 
rents, The paper was illustrated by a beautiful 
model, constructed by Mr. Sopwith. 

2. ‘Remarks on the Structure of the Royal George, 
and on the condition of the Timber and other Ma- 
terials brought up during the Operations of Colonel 
Pasley in 1839,’ by Mr. Creuze.—The Royal George 
was the first ship built on the improved dimensions 
recommended in consequence of an inquiry into 
the superior sailing qualities of the vessels of war 
in the French and Spanish services. She was 
commenced at Woolwich in 1746, launched in 
1756, and, after bearing a very high character 
as a ship of war, for 26 years, was accidentally sunk 
at Spithead on the 29th of August 1782. From an 
examination of the various portions of the wreck, re- 
covered by the operations of Colonel Pasley, Mr. 
Creuze states, that the great agent in the work of 
destruction during the 57 years since the loss of the 
Royal George, has been “the worm,” which has 
gradually, by its innumerable perforations on every 
exposed portion of the wood-work, reduced it to such 
a state as to enable the constant wash of the tides to 
abrade it layer by layer. The portion of the ship 
which has been thus removed is considered to be the 
whole ofthe upper part, including the topsides above 
the line of the middle deck ports. The portions of 
the recovered timbers which had been buried in the 
mud were perfectly sound; and Mr. Creuze is of 
opinion, that the bottom of the ship which is thus 
protected, and too deeply inhumed to be affected by 
the explosions, will last for ages. Some portions of 
the copper have undergone so little change that 
several whole sheets average the same weight per 
square foot as those now used in the Royal Navy. 
This state of preservation, Mr. Creuze is of opinion, 
may be accounted for on the principle applied by 
Sir Humphry Davy to the protection of the sheath- 
ing of ships. The cast iron guns which have been 
recovered were somuch softened asto be easily abraded 
by the finger-nail to the depth of 7; and } of an 
inch; but they gradually hardened on exposure to 
the atmosphere. The brass guns are as sharp in 
their ornamental castings, and apparently as sound 
as at their first immersion. A piece of 24 inch cable 
layed cordage, made from a specimen of tarred rope, 
possibly part of the ship’s old junk for sea store, or 
of one of the cables used in an attempt to weigh her 
soon after she sunk, was found to bear 21 ewt., 3 qrs., 
7 tb., while a similar cable made from yarn, spun in 
1830, bore only 20 ewt. 1 qr. 7 tb. Mr. Creuze then 
states some peculiarities in the structure of the Royal 
George, and concludes with a descriptive catalogue 
of a series of specimens which accompanied the paper. 

3. A letter by Mr. C. Hullmandel, ‘ On the Sub- 
sidence of the Coast near Puzzuoli.—In the year 
1813 Mr. Hullmandel resided for four months in 
the Capuchin convent at the entrance of the town 
of Puzzuoli, and situated between the sea and the 
road from Naples. The oldest friar, then 93 years 
of age, and styled “il molto reverende,” stated, that 
the road, when he was a young man, passed on the 
seaward side of the convent, but that from the gradual 
subsiding of the soil, it had been found necessary to 
alter the course. While Mr. Hullmandel resided in 
the convent, the refectory, and the entrance gate, 
were from six to twelve inches under water, whenever 
strong westerly winds prevailed ; but thirty years be- 
fore, such events never took place. The small wharf 
at Puzzuoli is also constantly under water during 
westerly winds. These circumstances, Mr. Hull- 
mandel thinks, prove a gradual subsidence of the 
soil, because it is not probable that the builders of 
the convent and of the wharf would have so placed 
their structures as to have exposed them to inun- 
dations. 

4. ‘A Notice on Borneo Proper, by Mr. Tra- 
descant Lay.—Borneo Proper consists, as far as the 
author's observations extended, of sandstone; but 
near the mouth of the river flowing past Borneo city 





is an islet which yields coal, and is called by the 
natives Pulu Cheonin, or Mirror Island, in allusion, 
Mr. Lay supposes, to the brightness of the coal. 
Lignite is also found in sandstone at a place called 
Kianggi, situated in a deep valley, or ravine, not far 
from Borneo city. The bed extends obliquely from 
one bank to the other, at an angle of about forty- 
five degrees with a rivulet, and it is stated to be 
more than two yards in breadth. The whole of the 
peninsula constituting this part of Borneo is formed 
of sharp, steep hills, which gradually become more 
lofty towards the south-west; but upon the main 
land on the other side of the river, the ridges are sup- 
posed to range at right angles to the mountains. 
Their composition is a very soft sandstone, alter- 
nating with clay ; but at one point, on the summit 
of a hill, Mr. Lay noticed the outcrop of a hard, 
red sandstone, composed of angular and rounded 
masses of quartz, black mica, and a ferruginous 
cement. 

5. ‘On some Geological Specimens from Syria,’ 
by Mr. Williamson.—The specimens were collected 
by Mr. Heugh, who also furnished the author with 
a few notes respecting the localities whence they 
were obtained. The chief points are the vicinity of 
Beyroot and Gebel Suneen, which rises immediately 
above that town, and constitutes the south-eastern 
ridge of the Lebanon range. The formations com- 
prising the tongue of land on which Beyroot stands, 
are a hard, cream-coloured limestone, containing 
layers of flints, and an overlying, soft, calcareous 
rock, used in masonry, on account of its withstand- 
ing the shocks of earthquakes better than the com- 
pact limestone. The structure of Gebel Suneen is 
as follows:— 

Compact limestone, forming the base of the mountain, 

1,200 to 1,500 feet. 

Coarse, siliceous conglomerate, containing seams of lignite, 

800 feet. 

Compact limestone, abounding in fossil shells, 2,000 feet. 

A ferruginous rock, formed of grains of sand, thickly coated 
with hydrated oxide of iron, 50 feet. 

A seam of oysters, which may be traced around the 
mountain. 

Compact limestone, forming the summit of the mountain, 

100 feet. 

Mr. Williamson does not venture to define pre- 
cisely the age of these rocks, but, from the general 
resemblance of the shells, he believes that it may be 
considered to be nearly that of the cretaceous series, 
The collection contains specimens of Clypea brevis- 
sima from near Tripoli, on the road to the Cedars, 
and about thirty miles north of Beyroot. 





INSTITUTE OF BRITISH ARCHITECTS. 
March 30.—C. R. Hamilton, Esq. in the chair. 
Mr. Watson gave a description of some garden 

walls of a peculiar construction, which offered the 
advantage of concentrating the heat of the sun upon 
the fruit-trees. 

Mr. Donaldson also read a paper on various ex- 
traordinary tombs, recently brought to light at 
the ancient city of Cere, and described in a work 
of much learning and research, forwarded to the 
Society by its author, the Cavaliere Canina, an 
Honorary and Corresponding Member. About 
half way on the road between Rome and Civita 
Vecchia, is the village of Cervetri, or Cerveteri, 
the site of the ancient Cre, where some judi- 
cious excavations have brought to light a tomb, 
which seems at once to prove the affinity of the 
ancient inhabitants of these parts with the Greeks, 
and affords a confirmation of the supposition of their 
common origin, derived from other discoveries of an 
analogous nature. Immediately contiguous to Cer- 
vetri is a platform of considerable extent, on which 
was doubtless the ancient Cre, surrounded once, it 





once contained, from their entrances being immedi- 
ately exposed to view. The original tomb consists of 
a cireular mass, about eighty-two feet in diameter, 
having apparently an outer ring of solid masonry, and 
acentral pillar of construction, which ran up tothe top, 
andserved tosupportthemound of earth, which formed 
the conical part of the tumulus; and probably it was 
surmounted externally by a pedestal, on the top of 
which was a statue, or some object allusive to the 
deceased. The sepulchral chambers consisted of an 
outer gallery, about 30 feet long, and 5 feet 8 inches 
wide, and 11 feet 2 inches high, at the further end of 
which were two oval-formed chambers, about 11 feet 
6 inches long, by 9 feet wide, on the right and left, 
rudely worked out of the solid mass. At the extre- 
mity of the outer gallery is a wall with a small aper- 
ture in it, opening into another gallery about two- 
thirds the length of the first one, or 20 feet, and 
4 feet 3 inches wide. The walls of the galleries 
seem to be formed of a rude solid perpendicular 
construction, about 5 feet high, above which are 
three overhanging courses, with horizontal joints, 
or beds, forming an inclined roof on each side. 
Another uppermost course is perpendicular, and 
leaves a kind of square channel, about 18 inches 
wide and 15 inches high, running the whole length. 
The walls of the oval chambers seem to be worked 
out of the rude solid mass, and do not present the 
appearance of any regular courses of stone. There 
were smaller chambers in the periphery of the outer 
construction, formed in a similar manner, and when 
it was deemed desirable at a subsequent period to 
procure greateraccommodation forthe family, it seems 
to have been effected by enlarging the circumference 
and extending the smaller chambers. But it is re- 
markable that the large gallery or chamber in the 
original mass was not carried out, as though there 
was the wish to hold it sacred as the deposit of the 
chief of the family, and to secure it from intrusion by 
closing up itsentrance. It will be seen that the con- 
struction of the walls of the galleries is similar to 
that of the subterraneous chamber at Mycene, com- 
monly called the Treasury of Atreus, or Tomb of 
Agamemnon, and illustrated in the supplementary 
volume to Stuart’s Athens. The courses are horizon- 
tal, and gathering over each other gradually towards 
the apex of the roof, and cut away so as to give the 
inner face a concave appearance. But another 
remarkable instance of this peculiar construction of 
ancient art exists at Rome in the Mamertine Prison, 
the lower cell of which was once evidently built in 
the same manner, the upper part having subsequently 
been cut off, and the arch surmounting it con- 
structed as a regular arch with concentric courses. 
Mr. Donaldson then described the various objects 
which were found in this tomb. In the first gallery 
next the door was a brazier placed on an iron tripod, 
and close to it a bronze censer for perfumes, and next 
to that another brazier. Further in was a four- 
wheeled car, upon which was borne the corpse laid on 
the bronze bed ; and there remained many fragments 
of the wood of which it was formed and of the bronze 
with which it was ornamented. Near the entrance to 
the right hand oval chamber was a bronze bedstead 
on which lay the body of the defunct, evidenced 
from the bones on the floor and traces of stains pro- 
duced by the decomposition of the flesh. There were 
two small iron altars, one at the head and the other 
at the foot of the bedstead, and about two dozen small 
earthenware figures on the floor round the three 
outer sides of the bedstead, several shields, a bun- 
dle of arrows; and these with some cuirasses, 
which once hung on the walls, prove this to have 





been the sepuichral chamber of a warrior. In the 
channel in the roof were suspended from nails some 


is presumed, with walls. Within a short distance of | bronze vases and dishes. The inner gallery seems 


the precinct marked by the supposed line of wall are 
a number of tombs, one of which is that now about 
to be explained. It evidently bears the proofs of two 
distinct epochs of construction, as the original edifice, 
which forms the centre, consisted of a solitary cham- 
ber in the body of a circular mass surmounted by a 
mound of earth. This was subsequently enlarged by 
another ring of solid masonry, containing various cells, 
also surmounted by a larger mound of earth. This ad- 
dition so effectually closed from observation the inner 
chamber, that it has remained, until the present period, 
undespoiled of its precious relics, while the outer 
chambers have been robbed of every object that they 


| to have been appropriated as the sepulchral chamber 
ofa female. When first discovered, it was found to 
be encumbered with the ruins of one of the side 
walls, which had fallen in ; but upon removing the 
rubbish and dirt various articles in gold and silver 
were found among the remains of the body, which 
had been deposited at the further end. A small 
silver bucket, and a cup without handles, various 
| bronze cups and vases, proper for scents and per- 
| fumes, were also discovered. The two oval chambers 
to the right and left of the outer gallery, were evi- 
dently of a subsequent period, and were formed in a 
very rude and rough manner, as though added with 
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great haste. The chamber on the left contained 
various cups and other objects of bronze, and in that 
to the right were found numerous little terra-cotta 
figures similar to those in the outer gallery, near the 
funeral bedstead, and some earthen vases, in one 
of which were deposited burnt bones and ashes, re- 
mains, doubtless, of some member of the same family, 
and, it is to be inferred, of a period somewhat sub- 
sequent to the outer chamber, as in that the body 
had not been burnt, a practice of later introduction. 
Canina is of opinion, from an observation of the 
various bronze objects found in these tombs, and en- 
graved with representations of combats and huntings 
of animals, and none of which represented the events 
that occurred at Troy, that thistomb must have been 
erected before this important period of Greek history, 
a supposition which gains strength, from the peculiar 
form of the Greek characters of the inscriptions. It 
may therefore be concluded, that this tumulus must 
be about 3,000 years old, and was erected during 
the period that the Pelasgi held possessicn of the 
country. 

April 27.The Marquis of Northampton in the 
chair. 

Signor Gasparo Fossati, architect to the Emperor 
of Russia, was elected an Honorary and Correspond- 
ing Member. 

Some Roman remains from Watling Street, 
were exhibited by Mr. Fowler. 

A paper was read, * On the Classification of Egyp- 
tian Architecture, by Mr. George Alexander, the 
tendency of which was to show, that many buildings, 
usually attributed to the earlier Egyptian or Pha- 
raonic dynasties, were in reality much more recent, 
being erected during the Ptolemaic and Roman rule 
in Egypt; which gave rise to some observations by 
Mr. Hamilton and Sir Gardner Wilkinson, who 
were present. 

Mr. George Godwin, jun. then read a paper ‘ On 
the origin of the Vertical Line in Ancient Rome, 
and the return to the Horizontal Line in the Build- 
ings of Modern Italy..—Mr. Godwin traced it in 
chief to the use of adventitious columnar decorations, 





HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY. 

April 21.—Dr. Henderson, V.P., in the chair— 
There was a numerous display of plants, the most 
conspicuous of which was a white Azalea, between 
four and five feet in height, and completely covered 
with blossoms, it was exhibited by Mr. Beaton, 
gardener to T. Harris, Esq., of Kingsbury. Messrs. 
Lucombe and Pierce, of Exeter, exhibited a very 
elegant and graceful little greenhouse plant called 
Acrophyllum venosum, a native of New Holland, and 
the first ever exhibited in London—Mrs. Lawrence, 
a numerous and fine collection of greenhouse plants 
—Mr. Davis, gardener to Lord Boston, a seedling 
Azalea—Mr. Halley, of Blackheath, Chorizema 
varium, and a new species of Acacia from the Swan 
River—Mr. Green, gardener to Sir E. Antrobus, a 
beautiful collection of greenhouse plants principally 
seedlings—Mr. J. Clarke, gardener to V. Morris, Esq., 
of Battersea, Epidendrum bicornutum—Mr. Steell, of 
Richmond, a collection of cut flowers of Camellias— 
Mr. G. Mills, gardener to Baroness de Rothschild, of 
Gunnersbury, a collection of very fine Hydrangeas— 
Mr. Low, of Clapton, a Pimelia, raised from seeds 
from the Swan River, also an unnamed plant from 
the same place, and Styledium glaucum—Mr. Cock- 
burn, gardener to the Earl of Mansfield, a basket of 
very fine Lettuces, peculiarly adapted for early 
forcing. The following prizes, were awarded :—the 
large silver medal to Mrs. Lawrence for the collec- 
tion of plants, and to Messrs. Lucombe and Pierce for 
Acrophyllum venosum ; the silver Knightian medal 
to Mr. Green for the collection of plants; and to 
Mr. J. Clarke for Epidendrum bicornutum. The large 
silver medal would also have been awarded to Mr. 
Beaton for his splendid Azaleas, but it was intimated 
that they were not exhibited for prizes. The Mar- 
quess of Thomond, Lord Stavordale, and G. H. Mat- 
year, Esq., were elected Fellows of the Society. 

Dr. Lindley read part of a paper by John Rogers, 
Esq. ‘On Heating Houses by Hot Water,’ the con- 
cluding part of which will be read at the next 
meeting. 

The following shows the highest and lowest states 
of the barometer and thermometer, and the amount 
of rain, as observed in the garden of the Society, 





between the 7th of April and the 2lst of April 
1840 :— 
April 10, Barometer, highest .......... 
14, 2 MRcwccesccdess 2 
April 15, Thermometer, highest. . 
9, - lowest 
Total amount of Rain 0.03 inch. 









Asumorean Socirety.—Ozford, March 2.— Dr. 
Daubeny in the chair.—The President, Dr. Buck- 
land, gave an account of the recent sinking of the land, 
and elevation of the bottom of the sea, at Axmouth, 
Devon, which has erroneously been attributed to an 
earthquake, and illustrated it with numerous draw- 
ings. He first defined a true earthquake, as under- 
stood by Von Buch, Humboldt, &c. It is a vibratory 
or oscillatory motion of the land, propagated either 
perpendicularly or laterally. The effects of earth- 
quakes extend to greater distances, according as the 
disturbing forces are more deeply seated. The 
phenomenon of a gradual subsidence or land-slip, 
which occurred at Axmouth during two days, viz. 
the 25th and 26th of December, 1839, bears no ana- 
logy to the oscillatory motions of an earthquake, and 
proceeded from an entirely different cause. The 
cliffs on that part of the coast consist of strata of 
chalk and cherty sandstone, resting on a thick bed 
of loose sand or fox mould, beneath which, is a 
series of beds of lias clay, impervious to water. 
Owing to the long continuance of wet weather 
during the autumn of 1839, the lower region of the 
fox mould had become so highly saturated with 
water, as to be reduced to the state of a semi-fluid 
quicksand. The coast of East Devon, from Axmouth 
to near Lyme Regis, presents vertical cliffs of chalk, 
about five hundred feet above the level of the sea, 
between which cliffs and the beach, a space, varying 
from a quarter to half a mile in breadth, is occupied 
by ruinous fallen masses of chalk and cherty sand- 
stone, forming an undercliff similar to that on the 
south coast of the Isle of Wight. Ins both cases, the 
cause of this ruinous condition has been, partly 
the gradual undermining by land-springs of portions 
of the loose said, causing the superincumbent strata 
of sandstone and chalk to founder or subside into the 
cavities produced by the gradual removal of the sand 
immediately beneath; and partly, a more general 
movement, or sliding forwards and downwards of 
large portions of the undercliff in seasons when, as 
during the late autumn, the subjacent sand has been 
reduced to a semi-fluid state by the accumulation of 
water from excessive rains. The subsidence or land- 
slip at Axmouth commenced on the night of the 
24th of December, 1839; and during the following 
day, slight movements of the undercliff, producing 
small chasms, were noticed by persons walking over 
it: a few cracks also were observed in the fields 
above, adjacent to the high cliff. About midnight on 
the 25th, the inhabitants of two cottages on the 
undercliff were awakened by loud sounds, produced 
by the grinding of slowly moving masses of the adja- 
cent rocks: they found the floors of their houses 
rising upwards towards the ceiling, and made their 
escape with difficulty. The walls were rent, and 
one cottage was, in the course of a few hours, 
thrown down. About the same time, two men 
of the Coast Guard, on duty on the beach, ob- 
served a huge reef of rocks gradually rising out 
of the sea, at no great distance from the shore, which 
continued to move slowly upwards during the whole 
of the next day, the 26th, until it had formed a 
reef or breakwater nearly half a mile long, and vary- 
ing from 10 to more than 40 feet in height, betwixt 
which and the shore was inclosed a basin of salt 
water about five acres in extent, and in some places 
25 feet deep. The upper portion of this reef was 
composed of beds of cherty sandstone, dipping rapidly 
towards the land, and presenting a steep escarpment 
towards the sea: the lower portion of this escarp- 
ment was composed of sandy clay and sandstone, be- 
longing to the lower region of the green sand or fox 
mould formation, the perishable nature of which 
will probably cause the entire reef to disappear from 
the action of the waves. The surface of the reef was 
covered with marine animals and plants. The men 
who witnessed this phenomenon had considerable 
difficulty in escaping over the adjacent cliffs, which 
were already becoming intersected by chasms. About 
50 acres more of the coast were severed from the 
main land in the course of the same day, Parts of 





the subsided mass present a most picturesque appear- 
ance. On some portions, which remain horizontal, 
crops of wheat and turnips are still visible on inac- 
cessible situations, varying from 150 to 200 feet in 
height, as well as the remains of the road and hedges 
formerly continuous with those still remaining on the 
adjacent table lands. Itis important to observe that, 
the upward movement of the reef from the bottom 
of the sea, began and terminated simultaneously with 
the downward movement of the subsiding land. The 
weight of the latter pressing on the semi-fluid portion 
of the subjacent fox mould must have produced, 
throughout this fluid, a general hydrostatic pressure, 
tending to force upwards the superincumbent stratum 
of cherty sandstone, wherever the line of least resist- 
ance to the hydrostatic pressure might be; and, as 
this superstratum is covered with heavy masses of 
chalk and other detritus throughout the whole under- 
cliff, whilst only a few feet of water overlay the sub- 
marine portions of it which were near the shore, the 
line of the shallow water was that where the least re- 
sistance was offered to the upward pressure of the 
quicksand. Here, therefore, the rupture took place, 
forcing upwards a mass of cherty sandstone, nearly 
equal in bulk to that of the chalk and sandstone, 
which sunk into the gulf at the margin of the adja- 
cent high cliff. Dr. Buckland enumerated a list of 
similar landslips which have occurred on various 
parts of the coast, as well as in the interior of the 
kingdom, where the physical condition of the strata 
have been found to be analogous to those at Axmouth. 

March 16.—The President, Dr. Buckland, in the 
chair.—Mr. Donkin, of University College, read a 
paper * On the @ priori evidence of the Laws of Me- 
chanics."—It is the particular business of scientific 
research to pursue all branches of knowledge till they 
can be referred to necessary principles. Those who 
deny this must do so from one of two reasons: either, 
first, because the present state of most sciences would 
thus appear extremely imperfect and almost hopeless; 
or, second, because they hold some system of philo- 
sophy which represents the knowledge of necessary 
truth in physical science as impossible. In the first 
case, the answer is, that the present state of most 
sciences, though as yet very imperfect, is far from 
hopeless: on the contrary, some hope of eventually 
attaining to scientific knowledge seems just now 
springing up. In the second case, that whatever 
arguments are brought against the possibility of de- 
monstrative certainty in physics, would equally avail 
to overthrow the evidence of mathematical truth. 
For the whole weight of such arguments (for instance, 
those of Hume against the @ priori evidence of the 
law of cause and effect,) rests upon this,—that the 
propositions represented as necessary truths are asser- 
tions of matters of fact ; i. e., that they are synthe- 
tical, and not analytical (or identical) propositions, 
But this character belongs equally to nearly all the 
truths of arithmetic and geometry, for they cannot be 
proved without a construction; the connexion be- 
tween the subject and predicate of the propositions 
cannot be discovered by merely reflecting on the 
notion contained in the former, which would be the 
case if they were identical, or merely verbal truths. 
Thus the only objection on principle against a 
priori reasoning in physics, is disposed of by a 
reductio ad absurdum, since no one denies the demon- 
strativeness of mathematics. Of the three great prin- 
ciples necessary to be assumed as a foundation for 
demonstrative reasoning in physical science, viz.— 
the law of the permanence of substances, the law of 
cause and effect, and tie law of the reciprocity of ac- 
tion, the second is that from which the particular prin- 
ciples of mechanics may be deduced. The certainty 
of these three great laws themselves depends upon 
this,—that they are the formal conditions of the 
possibility of experience; i. e. laws to which the 
appearances of the external world must conform, 
in order that the mind may understand them as 
representing realities. The law of cause and 
effect asserts, simply, that whatever happens, 
follows from something else, according to a rule. 
If then we can show, in any particular case, 
that there can be only one rule, that one must 
be the rule. Now it is the essential character of a 
tule to be inéelligible ; hence it follows, that when a 
rule is translated into mathematical language, it can 
contain no constant quantities except abstract num- 
bers (or, which comes to the same thing, angles) ; for 
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no other kind of absolute magnitude can be intelligi- f 


bly defined. The proofs by Poisson and Laplace, of 
the parallelogram of forces, depend upon this princi- | 
ple. In the former, it is argued that the resultant 
of two equal forces, including a given angle, will be | 
proportional to them, for otherwise the equation ex- | 
pressing the dependence of its magnitude upon them 
would not be homogeneous ; the whole force of which 
argument depends merely upon the fact that it is not | 
allowable to make the equation homogeneous by in- | 
troducing constants; and the reason why this is not 
allowable is, that such constants could not be intel- 
ligibly defined. The first part of Laplace’s proof is 
easily seen to rest entirely on the same grounds. 
The whole theory of the Jever depends upon the 
proposition that the pressure upon the fulcrum, 
arising from two equal forces at equal distances, is | 
independent of their distance ; and the proof of this | 
proposition is, that any equation expressing the de- | 
pendence of the pressure on the fulcrum upon the | 
distance between the forces, must involve constants | 
which could not be defined. The proof of the first 
law of motion is entirely similar. A body acted on 
by no force must move in a right line with a constant 
velocity, because no intelligible rule could be given, 
explaining either in what other direction it should 
move, or how the velocity should vary with the time. 
The simplest proof of the law that velocity is propor- 
tional to the force producing it, consists in the fact 





noticed by Laplace, that, under any other law, abso- 
lute linear motion would become an object of experi- 


ence, whereby experience would cease to be subject | 


to intelligible laws, since any rule for the motion of 
a body would require as a datum at least one unde- 
finable quantity, viz., the absolute velocity at some 
instant of some point in the universe. There is, 
however, another proof depending on the same prin- 
ciples, which may also easily be extended to the 
succeeding propositions of mechanics. This meta- 
physical ‘kind of reasoning should, however, be car- 
ried only so far as is necessary, in order to introduce 
a mathematical construction. It may be illustrated 
by -its application in geometry, which is perfectly 
easy and conclusive, though, of course, unnecessary, 
and therefore improper. 





Microscoricat Society.—April 22.._Mr. Owen, 
President, in the chair.—Seven members were elected. 
Dr. Lindley communicated a short account of his 
observations on the Antheridia of Polytrichum, in 
the cells of which are contained microscopic animal- 
cules, of the genus Vibrio. This discovery, made by 
Unger, in reference to the Antheridia of Sphagnum, 
and afterwards observed by Meyen, has been con- 
firmed by the observations of Dr. Lindley, who gives 
the following description. The Antheridia contains 
a cellular mucous substratum of great transparency, 
and in each of the cells liesone coiled up Vibrio, which 
turns round and round within the cell with such 
rapidity that it resembles a cyst in very active motion, 
the dark head of the Vibrio forming an excentrical 
point, round which the rotatory motion takes place. 
As soon, however, as the Vibrio gets into the water, 
its tail becomes straightened, and then the true nature 
of the moving body becomes apparent. The paper 
was accompanied by living specimens of the object. 
Mr. Bowerbank read a paper descriptive of four new 
forms of vegetable tissue occurring in silicified 
wood from Antigua, &e. The first three of these are 
from dicotyledonous woods, and present some inter- 
esting varieties of reticulated vascular tissue. In one 
example the thread of the net-work is filled with 
numerous irregular vesicular cavities, not exceeding 
the ys}, of an inch in diameter, and in a second the 
interstices appear to contain the remains of discoid 
organs, like those seen in the vessels of Ephedra, to 
which genus the author thinks the fossil may proba- 
bly be referred. The fourth form is from a silicified 
palm, and consists of numerous minute globules, 
which, when viewed with a power of 800 linear, are 
seen to constitute a very beautiful fibro-vesicular 
tissue, having a broad and gibbous thread, with 
irregular interspaces. The original structures, to- 
gether with highly magnified drawings of the tissues, 
were exhibited to the Society. Messrs. John Dal- 
rymple and Varley communicated the result of their 
observations on the circulation in closterium, and 
also on the structure of other allied genera. 
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Sar. Asiatic Society....... eeecccccccecees Two, P.M. 
Mon. Geographical Society................Nine. 
Society of Arts (/lust.)......-.+++4+- Eight. 
TvEs. < Zoological Society (Scien. Bus.) ....4 p. Eight. 
Institute of Civil Engineers.......... Eight.- 
Geological Society } p. Eight. 
Wep {2 edico-Botanical Society............ Eight. 
* | Society of Arts ......... oeceeeed Pp. Seven. 
Literary Fund - Three. 


Royal Society ............- 
Tur. { Kosai Society of Literature 
Society of Antiquaries . - Eight. 
2 Botanical Society ... ..-Eight. 
Royal Institution ..................4 p. Eight. 


.} p. Eight. 
- Four. 





MUSIC AND THE DRAMA 
Mr. LIDEL’S GRAND SOIREE MUSICALE will take 
lace on THURSDAY, May 14, at the HANOVER-SQUAKE 
OOMS. Vocal Performers, Madame Stockhausen, Miss Steele, 
and Miss M. B. Hawes, Sig. Tamburini, and Mr. John Parry.— 
Instrumental, Pianoforte, M. Liszt (his second appearance in pub- 
lic); Violin, Mr. Molique ; Violoncello, Mr. Lidel ; Conductor, 
r. Salaman.—Tickets and Stalls may be had of Cramer & Co. 
201, Regent-street ; Charles Ollivier, 41, New Bond-street ; and 
of ait he yeianigal Musicsellers ; and Mr. Lidel, 99, Great Port- 
and-street. 


Her Masesty’s Taratre.—The dispute at the 
Opera House was on Monday decided by mediation, 
and Tuesday evening found Tamburini in his place 
as Jago to Rubini’s Otello and Grisi’s Desdemona,— 
to the triumph of his partizans, and the delight of the 
general public. In our view, the struggle was for a 
principle, and not a singer; and thus, we regard 
the engagement extorted from M. Laporte as of little 
importance, unless the necessity for a demonstration 
to secure it awaken the attention of the subscribers 
to the state of the Opera—that is, to the unprece- 
dented gains of the lessee, and to his constant endea- 
vours to dazzle the public by a few stars, in place of 
satisfying them by a thoroughly well-composed com- 
pany ; for knowing the insufficiency as to number 
of rehearsals attainable in London, we insist, that 
much of the comparative perfection of our Opera 
during the last few years has arisen from that union 
which M. Laporte has striven so hard this year to 
destroy; namely, the association of his principal 
performers in Paris, where (we speak advisedly), 
by constant private practice and frequent public 
rehearsal, most of the operas performed here, 
have been got up. Our remarks of last week, 
on the deficiencies of M. Laporte’s system, have 
received signal exemplification since they were 
written. The subscribers might not reflect that the 
cold reception given on Tuesday to Rossini’s Italian 
master-work, was to be ascribed to Signor Ricciardi’s 
incompetence—and yet it was so. The imperfect ex- 
ecution of the first duett between Rodrigo and Iago 
—of the terzetto ‘ Ti parli’—of the quintett * Incerta 
l'anima’—of the splendid terzetto in the second act— 
and of the lovely gondolier song in the third, all of 
which were more or less ineffective, not only allowed 
the interest of the audience to wander from the work, 
but must also have been felt by the prominent 
singers as a damper upon their energies—no task 
being so ungracious, as having to fight up a work, 
which a clumsy or conceited fellow-labourer is doing 
his best to destroy. But not only has Signor Ric- 
ciardi spoiled operas as an accessory, it has been 
necessary to thrust him into the part of principal 
tenor,—that is, to make him principal blemish in * La 
Gazza Ladra’—while the contralto part of Pippo, 
in the same opera, is reduced to a cipher, by its 
being intrusted to Madame Bellini, a mezzo soprano, 
scarcely worthy of being permitted to sing the re- 
citatives of Emilia in ‘Otello, —another illustration 
of the parsimonious mismanagement pointed out on 
Saturday last! Such things should not be permitted to 
pass at the most expensive place of public amusement 
in the world, where, be it added, the sum laid out on 
scenery and decorations is pared down to the smallest 
figure—where the money paid to authors and com- 
posers amounts to a mere nothing—while, again, the 
manager is protected from failure, by the circum- 
stance of the majority of seats in his theatre 
being taken annually. The subscribers have a 
right to expect a complete company, sufficient for 
the performance of the whole Italian repertoire. As, 
however, there is little chance of such a consum- 
mation being effected, for the present at least, 
—M. Laporte having professed his intention of 
standing by his programme,—we can but beg them 
to bear in mind, the manager’s promises of 


Mario to double Rubini, and of Madame Viardot, 





to appear with Grisi and Persiani!—After these 
observations, we must speak of the superior per- 
formance of the principal artists in *‘ Otello.’ 
Grisi, though still something too abrupt and empha- 
tic for our Desdemona, is far nearer that character 
than she used tobe. The great scene of the second 
act, and the whole of the third, were magnificently 
acted and sung by her—the “ willow song” with en- 
tirely new changes: the catastrophe is marred, how- 
ever, by Rubini’s inefficiency as an actor. We must 
find yet a corner for Mdlle. Cerrito, the new dan- 
seuse, though never was dancer less fitted to figure in a 
corner. Her flights are astonishing for their fascinat- 
ing ease, suppleness, and buoyancy. She is graceful, 
too, though as yet not the entire mistress of the con. 
sentaneous motions of bust and arms with her feet— 
the perfection last acquired by dancers. We have 
been speaking of her grand pas de deux: her * Litu- 
ana,’ a sort of coarse Mazurka, we did not like: her 
dress was odd and incongruous, and her steps bizarre, 
without brilliancy or archness. She is to appear 
forthwith in a ballet, founded on Auber’s * Lac des 
Fées,’ which, we presume, will exhibit her panto- 
mimie powers. 


Prince’s Turatre.—The calls upon us last week 
prevented our reporting on the German Opera com- 
pany—a postponement of less consequence, inasmuch 
as this time report is not one with recommendation. 
There are some who seem to fancy, strangely enough, 
that to find any fault with a German performance is 
disloyalty to the cause of classical music ; and who, 
having heard the coarse and tuneless voices of the 
company now in London, and seen their acting— 
which, truth to say, seems to vibrate between the 
vulgar and the pedantic—nevertheless, sympathize 
with the first as admirable, because devoid of orna- 
ment, and with the other as impressive, because 
earnest and well-intentioned. Nay, so far are we 
ourselves under the spell of authorities and _pre- 
conceived ideas, that it is not without misgiving 
that we declare our preference not only in general 
for the Don Giovanni of the Italians over the Don 
Juan of the Germans,—that is, for the musical 
recitative of the former over the spoken dialogue of 
the latter,—but especially for the version conducted 
by Signor Costa over that directed by Herr Ganz. 
It would be ridiculous to attempt a parallel between 
Madame Fischer Schwartzbick—a stout, motherly 
Donna Anna, with a decayed voice, and Grisi; or 
between Madame Schumann, a sprightly actress, 
with yet smaller vocal powers, and the last Zerlina 
of the Haymarket, Persiani. The Leporello, Herr 
Krieg, is yet further below Lablache—hardly even 
deserving to pair off with the Morellis and Giubeleis 
of M. Laporte’s company; while, as to Herrn 
Schmetzer and Péick—both of whom possess fine 
voices, and are considered among the first German 
singers—Tichatschek at Dresden being alone prefer- 
red to the former among the tenors,—we have but 
to say, that both have still to learn that art which, 
working upon good natural gifts, makes a Duprez or 
a Lablache ; and that, in spite of obvious manifesta- 
tions of zeal and intelligence in taking up their 
several parts, neither can claim any rank whatsoever 
among the singers of Europe. For these deficiencies 
in the principal artists, certain German experiences 
had in some wise prepared us: we were not, how- 
ever, prepared to hear the ¢empo of Mozart’s music 
more hurried by a national, than by an Italian con- 
ductor; nor for the omission of certain essential 
points in the orchestral accompaniments, which is 
nearly as great a fault as the additions we have com- 
plained of, made by Signor Costa. The chorus, it is 
true, is admirable—sensitive, energetic, and animated 
to a wish ;—but too strong for the band. ‘ Der Frei- 
schiitz,’ and ‘ Fidelio,’ as giving it more occupation 
than ‘ Don Juan,’ have been more successful. All 
these works have been received by fashionable au- 
diences, with a good will, which would by no means 
have attended English attempts of so signal a me- 
diocrity. 





Covent Garpen.—The rapidity with which 
“stock-pieces” are reproduced at this theatre, mostly 
distinguished by so much of novelty in the cast, or of 
taste and splendour in the accessories of costume and 
scenery, as to justify the term “ revival,” renders it 
somewhat difficult for us to keep pace with them, 
among the numerous demands upon the attention of 
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our eyes and ears at this season, when the confluence 
of sights and sounds is at the full height of spring- 
tide. Last week ‘Love in a Village,’ and ‘The 
Merry Wives of Windsor’ were represented, for the 
first time during the present management ; * Twelfth 
Night’ was performed last night, and the ‘ Belle’s 
Stratagem’ is to be brought forward on Monday, for 
the benefit of the manageress. ‘ Love in a Village’ 
we missed seeing ; but the efficiency of the company 
guarantees a pleasant entertainment: ‘ Twelfth Night’ 
came too late for our notice this week ; and the ‘ Merry 
Wives,’ in the persons of Madame Vestris and Mrs. 
Nisbett, have already become as great favourites as 
ever. The acting, if not in every instance such as to 
defy critical objection, is productive of abundant 
merriment ; Charles Mathews, as Master Slender, 
dividing the mirth with Falstaff, who was personated 
with jollity and good-humour by Bartley. The 
dwellings of Ford and Page are just such picturesque 
buildings, embowered in foliage, as one fancies to be 
the abodes of rural life in Elizabeth’s reign, to which 
period Falstaff is relegated ; a pardonable anachro- 
nism, seeing that the butt of the “merry wives,” 
though still “a tun of man,” is no longer the histo- 
rical personage, and the allusions and characters 
peculiarly belong to Shakspeare’s own time: the 
landscapes, too, of Windsor and its adjacent meads 
are resplendent with sunshine of true daylight fresh- 
ness; and the moonlight view of the forest, with 
Herne’s Oak, and the troops of mimic fairies with 
masks and torch-crested heads, make altogether a 
scenic display as exhilarating as any of the Grieves 
have gladdened the stage withal. The vocal inter- 
polations are continued, but they are not needed, the 
performance being sufficiently attractive without 
them. ‘The charms of the ‘Sleeping Beauty’ have 
lost none of their potency. 

Haymarxet.—The return of Miss Helen Faucit 
to her engagement, has added ‘ The Lady of Lyons’ 
to the number of Sir E. L. Bulwer’s plays performed 
here. The only novelty is an amusing farce by Ber- 
nard, called ‘The Irish Attorney,’ of which Power is 
the hero—a Galway practitioner, who horrifies his 
partner, a staid Yorkshire lawyer, by sundry unpro- 
fessional irregularities, which, however, redound to 
the profit of the firm, by getting it a reputation for 
good nature and liberality. A new tragedy is an- 
nounced as being in preparation. 

Otymric.—A farcical extravaganza, entitled ‘ The 
House of Ladies,’ in which the members of the 
Ladies’ Club form a petticoat parliament, and parody 
the proceedings of a graver assembly, creates much 
merriment. 





NEW MUSICAL PUBLICATIONS. 

Aut who would assist to popularize Art, are bound 
to be strictly watchfe! that taste be exposed to the 
fewest possible distorting or enfeebling influences. 
The enunciation of this old truth will explain why 
we only select from the large heap of music be- 
fore us. 

Mr. Salaman’s Six Canzonets have the first claims to 
be noticed on the present occasion. For their general 
character, whether as regards the selection of their 
poetry,or the absence of distinct and individual school 
in their musical portion, it would be sufficient to refer 
to an article some six years old (Athen. No. 363), 
upon a similar series of compositions,—Mr. Barnett’s 
* Vocal Illustrations.’ Mr. Salaman’s Canzonets are 
less far-fetched, and more coherent, than Mr. Bar- 
nett’s, without displaying those occasional manifesta- 
tions of original nerve and vigour, which‘so often 
make us regret that the composer of the *‘ Mountain 
Sylph’ has permitted himself to be enthralled by the 
letter of Music—which is its science—so as, in some 
degree, to lose its spirit—which is original invention 
characteristic of the writer, as well as of the subjects 
that pass under his hand. But, unlike Mr. Barnett’s 
compositions, Mr. Salaman’s Canzonets bear evident 
traces of the instrumental predilections of their writer. 
A contemporary critic, writing to La Gazette Musicale 
on the state of Art in Vienna, describes a new opera 
by Lindpaintner, as a great orchestral work accom- 
panied by voices. Now, though these Canzonets are not 
precisely ingenious romances and notturni for the 
piano-forte player, with a singer as his assistant, it still 
appears to us, as if, in too many parts, the voice was 
the consequence of the accompaniment, and not the 
accompaniment written to support the voice. This, 





it may be urged in reply, is also the case with certain 
of Schubert’s songs. Not wholly so: the case, if fairly 
stated, stands thus,—that the fantastic and spiritual 
German knew well to combine, with his rich and rare 
instrhmental figures, vocal passages, which, if subor- 
dinate in rhythm, are predominant in the pathetic 
expression of the full meaning of the poem—with a 
perfection which it is no offence to tell Mr. Salaman 
that he has not reached. The best of his series is 
No. 5—‘ The Sun has set’—but it is too long-drawn. 

The Universal Prayer, adapted to compositions of 
Haydn, Mozart, and Beethoven, for a full orchestra, 
by William Gardiner.—* Hawks should na pike out 
hawks’ een,” says a homely Scottish proverb; and all 
writers on Music are bound to deal gently with the 
works of one who has written concerning art, at once 
so sensibly and so imaginatively as Mr. Gardiner, 
of Leicester. But courtesy and truth—more’s the 
pity !—cannot always keep company ; and here is an 
occasion where they must part. On principle, we 
object to all arrangements and transmogrifications 
of classical works, whether taking the form of a 
‘Requiem,’ or an ‘ Israel in Egypt,’ adapted for per- 
formance on the plan adopted by Colley Cibber with 
respect to Shakspeare’s tragedies,—or of a ‘ Judah,’ in 
which a series of movements, by masters as various in 
style as Poussin and Michaelangelo, and some of 
them not written for voices, are combined in a pas- 
ticcio, The ‘ Universal Prayer’ is one of the latter 
family, the music adapted to its strophes ranging 
between Anonymous and Beethoven, ‘whose superb 
march, from the c minor symphony, is pressed into 
the service as a final chorus, Corelli contributing one 
intermediate morsel, Mozart another, Haydn, altered 
and accompanied,a third. Now—once again to employ 
a favourite method of illustration—is such a proceed- 
ing more sensible—can it produce a better result than 
would attend the labours of a compiler, who chose to 
fabricate a poem, from verses by Dante, Shakspeare, 
Shelley, and Campbell, altered and amplified ?—or of 
a picture-maker who took a head from Correggio, a 
bosom from Raphael, hands from Da Vinci, drapery 
from Sir Joshua, his feeble hand effacing from each 
fragment thus heterogeneously combined something 
of its character. The author who could speculate so 
ingeniously upon the music of Nature, ought to treat 
more reverentially the music of Art. A far less objec- 
tionable class of arrangements than those ventured by 
Mr. Gardiner, are the compression of orchestral scores 
into the septett form,—such versions affording ama- 
teurs and professors who are beyond the reach of fine 
orchestras—and there are many such in England—an 
opportunity of obtaining some idea of the important 
works of foreign writers, many of which never come 
to trial even in the metropolis. On this ground we 
recognize and commend Mr. Lincoln's arrangement 
of Kalliwoda’s grand Symphony in ¥, one of a series 
of similar works in progress of publication. A more 
imperfect transcript isthe Pianoforte Duett, in which 
form Mr. Macfarren, by a full arrangement, offers 
performers on the fashionable instrument an idea of 
his Overture to Romeo and Juliet—a clever composi- 
tion, containing some bold, some picturesque writing. 
Its ideas, however, appear to be the produce of that 
melancholy incongruity, a brain at once young and 
over-wrought ; or, to speak more clearly, are more 
crude and hackneyed than ideas should be. 

The musical world may well expect with impa- 
tience the methods of singing promised by Lablache 
or Garcia, inasmuch as the traditions of Malibran’s 
master, and the principles upon which the Colossus 
of the Italian stage has made himself the world’s bass 
singer, can hardly fail to contain new matter. Other- 
wise, dating downwards from Winter’s admirable 
Exercises, it seems to us that there were already 
extant schools, manuals, and grammars enough, 
before Sig. Catrufo put forth his New Method of Sing- 
ing, which we cannot think to be so good as many 
old ones, either in right of its parsimonious directions, 
or of its plenteous exercises. There is a leaning to- 
wards empiricism in the former—in the latter, a dis- 
regard of the grace and fluency which must have 
their part in the most mechanical study, either for 
voice or instrument, if constructed by a master hand. 

Eight flimsy Pianoforte Fantasias, Rondos, and 
Airs with variations, are the next on our list: the 
themes being chiefly furnished by various vocal pub- 
lications of Messrs. D’Almaine; and the operators 
thereon being Messrs. Holmes, Merriott, and Herr 








Czerny. The Vienna pianist can hardly sink lower 
than the hurdy-gurdy tune of ‘ Bridal Bells.’ It was 
humiliating to see Gouffe and Mazurier degrading 
themselves to play the parts of apes—it is but one 
degree more agreeable to find a writer such as Czerny, 
who has done good things in his younger days, selling 
himself to fulfil the tasks of a machine. One of 
these eight confections is his five hundred and ninety- 
seventh work! They are all too flimsy to deserve 
notice, save in this wholesale fashion. Messrs. 
Holmes and Merriott and Czerny, however, are 
matched in their feeble fluency and utter lack of 
idea by the song writers. It is impossible to speak 
of all the numerous efforts by the latter class, taking 
them even eight in one paragraph,—a few must 
then be singled out, as the best of the mass, Two 
of these are Mr. Romer’s Songs of the Prophets: — 
the song of Moses being not the worst production 
of a school, to which Neukomm, happiest in sacred 
music, has contributed some fine works. There is 
aspiration, too, in Mr. W. Thorold Wood's three 
songs. ‘Little Waves upon the Deep’ is a canzonet, 
with an accompaniment rich, but contradictory of 
the wild simplicity of the words: the murmured 
love-song of Mary Howitt’s Edah is destroyed by the 
elaborate combinations of the modern orchestra. 
* Forbear, sweet Wanton,’ is a bravuba, or rather an air 
in verses, varied on every repetition, and with the 
worn-out flourishes of Rossini’s Ninetta and Cené- 
rentola brought in at the close. There is an attempt 
at the manly and quaint character of ancient music 
in *Good Night’—the words of these songs being 
taken from *‘ The Youth of Shakspeare,’ and * Shak- 
speare and his Friends’: in all, however, “ desire 
outstrips performance.” We have but room once 
again to remonstrate with Mr. Bishop for Czerny- 
fying himself so far as to allow his name to go forth 
affixed to works as musically worthless as the ballad 
‘His Trust is in God’; and to add, that Mr. E, 
Loder’s ‘ Jt was a Dream of perfect Bliss,’ is another 
of those manufactures issued by the gross, by which 
a younger English composer, originally clever and 
spirited, is treading in Mr. Bishop’s steps, and doing 
his best to destroy his reputation beyond the chance 
of retrieval. 





MISCELLANEA 

Safety Valve to Steam Boilers.—At the last meet- 
ing of the Society of Arts the gold Isis medal was 
awarded to Mr. Robert M‘Ewen, for a mercurial 
gauge which answers the double purpose of an indi- 
cator of steam-pressure and a safety-valve for engine 
boilers. ‘The novelty of the invention consists in the 
employment of a mercurial tube as a safe-vent for 
the steam, these tubes having hitherto been used only 
as indicators of pressure, and of a length sufficient to 
allow the steam to acquire a dangerous degree of 
pressure without giving any other notice of the fact 
than what may be observed by the eye. As the 


action of Mr. M‘Ewen’s safety-valve depends on a 


purely physical principle, viz., the opposition of the 
elastic force of steam to the static pressure of mer- 
cury without a mechanical obstruction of any kind, 
it affords a free vent for the steam when its pressure 
exceeds the limit, corresponding to the length to 
which the tubes are adjusted, according to the strength 
of the boiler. 

Targets.—Marrow, May 6th.—Hansard, in his Book of 
Archery, reviewed in your paper of last week, states that 
Targets are of a recent date, and of a comparatively modern 
invention, and that he ean discover no notice of their use 
before 1671. In Mr. Devon's extracts from the Issues of the 
Exchequer, Henry IIL. to Henry VI., so long ago as the 43 of 
Edward IIL., isa payment of 3/. Gs. &d., for sixty targets pur- 
chased for the king. This is 300 years earlier. 

I remain, &c., FLETCHER Bow. 

Ancient Monuments.—A discovery has been made 
in a cellar in Paris, at the corner of the Rue Mau- 
conseil, in the Rue Saint-Denis, of nine figures in 
stone, the size of life, having the heads and garments 
coloured and gilt. They are the figures of saints and 
kings, and one of them wears a helmet. They appa- 
rently belong to the earliest times of the revival of 
art; and have, in all probability, been buried where 
they were found, to escape the ravages of some out- 
break of Iconoclasm. It is probable that they be- 
longed to the ancient church of the Pélerins de Saint- 
Jacques, which stood near the site of their discovery. 

Destruction of the Town of Salanche—The town 
of Salanche, in Savoy, has been utterly destroyed 
by a fire, in which many human beings have perish« 
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ed. On the morning of the 21st, forty persons were 
dead, or dying, of their wounds—upwards of fifty 
were mutilated by the flames—and there were about 
a hundred individuals missing, of whom, as yet, no 

itive account could be given. Women were 
found stifled by the smoke, in cellars to which they 
had fled for shelter. With the exception of four or 
five houses at one extremity of the town, all its edi- 
fices, amounting to about two hundred and fifty in 
number, have been consumed. The church and the 
Hotel de Belle-Vue, well known to Alpine travellers, 
have shared the common fate. It is remarkable, 
that Salanche had once already been destroyed by 
fire, 321 years ago, and that time, as well as this, on 
the festival of Easter-day, during a season of drought 
which had exhausted the springs. 

New System of Arithmetic.—M. Gabriel Lucche- 
sini has just submitted to the French Institute a new 
system of arithmetic, by which he asserts that a 
fortnight’s lessons are sufficient to render familiar to 
a pupil having no previous acquaintance with that 
science, all the possible operations of arithmetic, 
from simple numeration up to equations of the first 
class, with two unknown quantities, the theory of the 
maximum common divisor, and the extraction of 
roots. Such an announcement would, of course, be 
received with incredulity, were it not for the graver 
proceedings which are taking to verify its promises. 
M. Lucchesini has had five children, whose names 
are given, and whose ages are from twelve to thir- 
teen, assigned to him for a fortnight’s instruction, 
who are at the end of that time to undergo an ex- 
amination at the Mairie of the third arrondisse- 
ment, when he undertakes that they shall reply to 
all questions, reason all the operations, and resolve 
all problems within the limits aforesaid. Four 
young girls are likewise to be heard at the same 
meeting, who will have received, by that time, only 
twelve lessons. 

The Chevalier Bayard.—A very fine and remarka- 
ble piece of tapestry, of the commencement of the 
15th century, the gift of M. Achille Jubinal, has 
been deposited in the Royal Library at Paris. It is 
from the Chateau de Bayard in Dauphiné, the 
paternal manor of Pierre du Terrail, the Chevalier 
sans peur et sans reprocke, is valuable as a memorial 
of the good knight, his father, grandfather, great- 
grandfather, and great-great-grandiather, all of whom 
died in arms for the country. 

Antiquarian Discoveries in France, —“ A disco- 
very,” says the Quotidienne, “ has recently been made 
at Bougon, near Mothe-Saint-Heray, in the Two 
Sevres, of a tumulus, which promises to throw great 
light on the civilization of the ancient Celts. A gal- 
lery and vast grotto has been opened. It is formed 
of nine stones in erect positions, covered by a slab 
twenty-six feet three inches in length. The interior 
is completely filled with bones. The head of each 
skeleton touches the walls of the grotto, and by the 
sides of each vases of baked earth, containing provi- 
sions for the-use of the deceased in the other world, 
the wahala or paradise promised to the brave. Nuts 
and acorns are found in these vases in perfect pre- 
servation. There have also been found two hatchets 
and two knives made of flint, several smaller sharp 
instruments, the use of which is not known, two 
collars, or necklaces, one of shells and the other of 
baked earth, several bears’ tusks, the bones ofa dog, 
and a plate, upon which there are fragments of a 
rude design. Four of these vases are perfect: two 
of them very much resemble flower-pots; a third 
has the form of a soup-tureen ; and the fourth, though 
much the smallest, is the most curious, as it is the 
cup ofa Druid. The tumulus is two hundred paces 
in circumference, and between eighteen and twenty 
feet high. Its formation may be placed at 2,000 
years ago. ‘The vases and utensils attest the infancy 
of the arts, and the nascent civilization of a barbarous 
people.”—Chronicle. 








To CoxresronpENts.—E. J. C.—E. B.—W. C.—W. R.— 
M. E. received.—E. S. We neither said nor implied that the 
work was written “‘for any seltish end,”—simply that the 
arguments wanted novelty. That the writer should think 
differently is a matter of course.—We never heard of the 
reverend gentleman at Cork, mentioned by a correspondent 
from Aldenham Terrace, or of the poetical captain whose 
“only blemish is his retiring and unobtrusive manners,” 
and should decline, under any cir tances, 








that a work we had never seen would contain ** some of the 
best songs in the Scottish language.” 
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NEW JUVENILE WORK, BY MARY HOWITT. 
In 1 neatly printed pocket volume, gpibelliched by Two fine 
engravings, pric und, 

OPE ON! HOPE ‘EV ER! or, the BOY- 
HOOD of FELIX LAW; forming the Second Volume of 
ries of Tales for the People and their Children.” By 
Many HOWITT, Author of * Strive and Thrive,” &c. &c 
London: printed for Thomas Tegz, No. 73, Cheapside. 





CHORAL SERVICE. 
This day is published, » bonatiialy paeett in a pocket size, price 


pwd PSALTER ; or, PSALMS of DAVID, 
Pointed foe Chanting. To “which are added, THE HYMNS 
OF T HE re HU 
This will 4 en a very useful Assistant in Cathedrals, or 
Congregations where Choral Service is performed. A liberal 
allowance is eg to Clergymen, or others, purchasing for the 
use of Churches. 
Burns, 17, Portman-street. 


THE —_ H oe Se OF LODGE’S een 
Now ready, price One Guinea bound 
R. LODGE'S. PEERAGE for 1840. 
Comprising all the new Creations, and thoroughly re- 
vised and corrected throughout, from the personal communica- 
tions of the Nobility. 

* Mr. Lodge's Peerage must supersede all other works of the 
kind, for two reasons—tirst, it is on a better plan; and, secondly, 
it is better executed. We can safely pronounce it to be the 
Teadiest, most aa and exactest of modern works on the 
subject.”’—Spectat 

Gaansers "ke Otley, publishers, Conduit-street. 








n 8vo. price 10s. 6d. board: 
ISSERTATION S on SOME” PARTS of the 
J and NEW TESTAMENTS, which have been sup- 
posed unsaitable to the Divine Attributes. 
CHARD TWOPENY, M. A. 
Rector of Casterton Parva, Rutland; and formerly Fellow of 
riel College, Oxford. 
« Rivjnstone, St. Paul’s Churchyard, and Waterloo-place. 

* The following io among the subjects treated of in this 
walled (published in 1824) :—Passages of Scripture which seem 
to represent the Almighty as the cause of evil—Passages of 

pture which see em to represent the Almighty as approving 
evil Sopecetees in the Psalms; alleged indecencies of the 
reyes charged on God’s ay in punishing 
the children for the iniquities of the fathers, & 








Now ready, in3 vols. ‘post 8vo. 
I VALR 
By HENRY MIL TON, Es 
“ Two stars hoop not their motion in one sp 
John Olivier, Publisher, 59, Pal 


In 5 HE VI 12mo. (sold separately), price 5s. each, in boards, 
4 bY ILLAGE PREACHER; a Collection of 
Short, Plain SERMONS ; 3 petty original, partly selected, 
and adapted to Village Instru 
By a CLERGYMAN ‘of the ‘CHU RCH of ENGLAND. 
Riviantons. St. Paul's Churchyard, and Waterloo-place. 


In 12mo. with a Portrait, price 6s. in boards, the 12th edition of 
EMALE SCRIPTURE CHARACTERS, ex- 


emplifying Female Vi irtues. 


here. 


ee e. 
Mali as 








KID 
Witha MEMOIR of y Author 
Rivingtons, St. Paul's Churchyard, and W. I a 


vusneees S PRIZE ESSAY. 

2mo. price 3s. 6d. bo: joards, t the 2nd edition of 

HE "PAROCHIAL SYSTEM. An Appeal to 
English Churchm 
By HENKY W ILLIAM WILBERFORCE, M.A. 
Perpetual Curate of Bransgore, Hant 

*,* To this Essay the Prize of Two Hundred Guineas, offered 
by the Christian Influence Society, has been adjudged, by the Kev. 

Dr. Dealtry, and the Rev. Professor Scholef 
J.G.F. & J. Rivington, St. Paul’s C Rockeed, and Waterloo- 

place, Pall Mall. 

In 2 vols. 8vu. price 1/. 8s. in boards, the Second Edition, dedi- 
cated (by go Sg the Most Kev. the Archbishops of 
( mE and Arma 

TR BATISE on the CHURCH of CHRIST ; 
iatemes chiefly for the Use of Students in Theolozy 

With aor ment, Sam Replies to Objec "ee 

from a iMled Prop 

the tev, wn iLLIAM PALMER, M. 
Of Worcester College, Gafords sand ‘Author of * ‘Origines 








Lit 
Riviagtons, St. Paul’s Guana, and Waterloo-place, Pall 


*, * The Supplement may be had separately, by the purchasers 
of the First Edition, price 6d. 


STEPHENS'S BRITISH BEETLES. 
- MeN is published, in 1 vol. post 8vo. 14s. cloth lettered, 
A = ANUAL of BRITISH COLEOPTERA, 
or PEETLES; containing a Description of all the Species 
of Beetles hitherto ascertained to inhabit Great Britain and 
Ireland, &c. &c.; tagemer with their Localities, Times and 
Places of Aupenren &c 
By AMES. FRANCIS STEPHENS, F.L.S 
aa ut Eiestrations of British Emomoiosy. “ie. 
on: Longman, Orme & 








This day is Pile in post 8vo. with W gotoute and Twelve 
loured Plates, price 15s. cloth lettered, 
T TRTON’ S LAND and F RE SH- WATER 
SHELLS of the BRIT a {st ANDS. 
2nd onion, | thoroughly sed and much gularged, 
By JOHN EDW ARD G RAY, F.1 
ondon ongman, eyo & oy 
Of whom may be had 


Stephens’ Manual of British Beetles. 





14s. 


Handsomely 1 minted, i om. yaes 6s. in boards, the 19th edition, 
the s latest Corrections, of 

Pasiy. WORSHIP: a Course of Morning 

and Evening Prayers for every Day in the Month. To 

which is presxed. a Discourse on Family Prayer. 

e late Rev. JAMES BEAN, M.A, 
One of the p nod ad of the British Tact. and Assistant 
Minister of Welbeck Chapel. 
ee". St. Paul’s C hurchyard, and Waterloo-place. 








1 large vol. 12mo. price 10s. 6¢. boards. 
COMPEN DIUM of RUDIM EN TS in 
THEOLOGY; containing a Digest of Bishop Butler's 
Anal ; an Epitome of Dean Graves on the Pentateuch; and 
an Analysis of Bishop Howton on the Prophecies. 
By the Rey. J. B. SMITH, D.D. M.R'S.L 
orc ates ; College, AT ; Rector of Sotby; Incumbent 
amburgh ; and Head Master of Horncastle 
srammar School. 
For the Use of Stunden 
Rivingtons, St. Paul" s Churchyard, ao ‘Waterloo-place. 
o, by the same Edito 
A Manual of ‘the Rudiments of "Theology 3 con- 
taining an Abridgment of Bishop Tomline’s Elements; an 
Analysis of Paley’s Evidences; a Summary of Bishop Pearson 
on the Creed ; anda brief Exposition of the Thirty-nine Articles, 
chiefly from Bisho op Burnet ; together with other a a 
Matters connected with Jewish Rites and Ceremonies, &c. 
2nd edition, enlarged, l2mo. 10s. 6d. 


TO ARCHITECTS, BUILDERS, UPHOLSTERERS, ETC, 
Just published, in 1 vol. 4to. 
TREATISE on the Use of the Improved 
Papier Maché in the interior Decoration of Buildings and 
Works of Art. y C. PF. BIELEFELD. 

Accompanied by 92 quarto Plates, representing upwards of 
Six Hundred Patterns, Accurately figured. of Architectural and 
other Ornaments; ; being part of a still larger collection of en- 
richments in every style of design, cit by Cok. manufactured 
in the improved Papier Maché, and sold oC. . BIELEFELD, 
No. 15, Wellington-street North, near the En 

The above Treatise, with the Plates, aprice 2l. 

C. F. Bielefeld, as amazes | and any Plate or Plates may be had 
separately at 6d. per Plat 

F Bielefeld’ s improved Papier Maché is now patronized by 
most of the principa London and Provincial Arc hitects, and 
has been adopted in some of the largest public and private 
buildings i in England. 





‘| of Ease. 


DIPLOMACY. 


HE AMERICAN DIPLOMATIC CODE, 

and DIPLOMATIC MANUAL; embracing a Collection 

of Treaties between the United States and Foreign Powers, 

from 1778 to 1834. By J. ELLIOTT, Esq. Royal 8vo. 2 vols. 30s, 

The Debates in the several Conventions, on the 

Adoption of the Federal Constitution in the U).S., with Journals, 

&c. Collected and arranged by Jonathan Elliott. 2nd edition, 

with Additions, 4 + &vo. 2/.2 
O. Rich, 12, ited Lion-square. 

This day (Saturday, May 9th), will be published, price 6d., to be 
continued every Fortnight, with an Illustration on Steel, by 

E. Lambert, and com 4 bf sapoute, until completed in 


hey 4 
IDEON GILES. THE ROPER. 
y THOMAS MILLER 
Author of * Royston "Games, ‘Rural Sketches,’ ‘Lady Jane 
Grey,’ * Beauties of the Commer rs * * A Day in the Woods,’ &c, 





Price 1s. to be continued Menchie “until completed in Twelve 
Parts, will be ready for delivery with the Magazines. 
London: Hayward & Moore, Paternoster-row ; and sold by 
all ‘Booksellers and Newsmen. 
WAL _ ON THE ORTHOGRAPHY OF — a s. 
his day is published, royal 8vo. price 15s. 
HE PROPAGATION of ALPHABETS and 
other Phonetic Systems throughout Eastern Asia; and 
the vast Inferiority of Ideagraphic Writing, f*, displayed in its 
effect on Human Learning ; being Part II. of a Examination 
of the Ancient Orthography of the Jews, Fy of the Ori inal 
State of the i“ of the Hebrew Bible, By CHARLES WIL- 
LIAM WALL, D.D., Senior Fellow of Hag College, and 
Professor of Hebrew in the University of Dublin. 
Also to be had, uniform in size and price, Part I 
An Inquiry into the Origin of Alphabetic Writ- 
ing; with which is incorporated An Essay on the Egyptian 


Hieroglyphs. 
Whittaker & Co.; Dublin, Milliken & Son. 


vondon : 
EV. HUGH WHITE’S WORKS. 

1. Twenty Sermons preached in St. Mary's Chapel 
6th edition, 2 vols. small 8va. 10s. 6d. cloth. 

2. Meditations and Addresses, chiefly on the sub- 
ject of Prayer. 9th thousand, small 8vo. 5s. cloth. 

3. Practical Reflections on the Second Advent. 
Sth thousand, small 8vo. Nearly ready. 5s. 6d. 

4. Professions and . Practice. 4th thounnd, small 











vo. Nearly ready. 
S Pyublin : Ww liars Curry jun & Co.; Samuel Holdsworth, 
London; Fraser & Craw Edinburgh. 





Now ready, in z vols. post 8vo. 
LIGHTS AND SHADES OF 
ILITARY LIFE, 


Edited by 
MAJOR-GEN. SIR CHARLES NAPIER, K.C.B. &c. 

“ This work consists of two distinct narratives, written by two 
different individuals who served in the armies of France, and 
whose military recollections are here combined with an intro- 
duction and observations by Sir Charles Napier. In literary 
characteristics these French writers immeasurably excel our 
Enghsh military authors. The Count de Mork imparts to his 
narrative the interest of a romance, and M. Blaze has such a 
happy talent for the pic’ turesque, that one might suppose he was 
telling some agreeable half historical tale with the most con- 
summate art of the poet and the artist. M. Blaze’s portion of 
the work is the most sketchy and amusing, crowded with light 
and sunny traits, and bringing before us so graphic a picture of 
life in the various vic issitude s of military experience, that it is 
possessed of a fasc = which has rarely before been imparted 
to such subjects.”—A 

__Henry Colburn, Publisher, 13, Great Marlborough-street. 


ILLUSTRATED EDITION OF ‘LALLA ROOKH.’ 
This day is published, in royal avo. price One Guinea; or with 
ndia gor lates, Two — 

OORE LALLA ROOKH. 

19th edition, slontitiy illustrated with 13 highly-finished 

Engravings, handsomely printed, in 1 vol. royal §vo. bound in 

fanc cloth, lettered, with ornamental gilding. 

he union of poetry and painting has rarely before pro- 
duced so costly and so chaste a volume."’— Monthly Chronicle. 

Also, an Edition of the above Poem, in op. 8vo. 

with Four Engravings, after Westall’s designs, price 10s, 6d. cloth 


lettered. 
Lately published, the 13th edition of 
oore’s Irish Melodies. 
Fe. 8vo. with engraved Title-page and V ignette, 10s. cl. lettered. 
ondon: Longman, anne ‘ ce 
ready, price 4s. "i 
HE EARLY. EN GLISH CHU RCH; or, 
Christian History of England in Early British, Saxon, and 
Norman Ti = 
y the Rev. EDWARD CHU RTON, M.A., 
a tor = He ay ay 
With Ma 


THE ENGLISHMAN’S. "LIBRARY. 

The previous Volumes of this Cheap and Popular Series may 
be had as a Set, price 17s., or each may be purchased separately. 
They will be found very suitable for Presents, Class Books, 
Lending Libraries, & " 

Tales of the v illage, Vol. IX., by the Rev. 
Francis E. Paget, will appear June Ist. 
ames Burns, 17, Portman-street. 
SHAKSPEARE, 
NEW EDITION, WITH NOTES, SELECTED BY 
ALEXANDER CHALME RS, ESQ. 





Hana ) 





= anaes ag gre os OF THE BIBLE, 
one large vo lume, 12mo . price 12s. 6d. in boards, 
HE CHRIST TAN EXPOSITOR ; or,a Prac- 
tical Guide to the Study of the OLD TESTAMENT: in- 
tended for the Use of General Readers. 
y the Rev. GEORGE HOLDEN, M.A. 

Though many Expositions of the Bible, of great and deserved 
celebrity, exist in our language, a Commentary ciently short to 
ee cone by those who have not leisure to consult learned works, 

iciently comprehensive to serve as a guide to the study of the 

— Scriptures, appears to be still wanting. To supply this 
deficiency is the design of the —- work, in which it has 
been the aim and study of the Author to embrace, in a condensed 
form, such information as will enable p ton panera reader to as- 
certain the real meaning of the Inspired 

Rivingwes St. Paul’s Churchyard, and Waterloo-place : 

whom may be had, by the same Author, 

The Christian positor of the New Testament, 

Second Edition, revised and improved, 12mo. 12s, 





printed in 8 vals, ,ore.. with a Portrait, price 3/. 12¢. 


HE PLAYS of WILLIAM SHAKSPEARE, 
accurately printed from the Text of the corrected Co cpies. 
or by the ia ate GEORGE STEEVENS, an and EDM 
LONE Esq. wath Mr. Malone's Various Keadings; a Sele. 
Ps of al TL and Historical Notes, from the most emi- 
nent Commentators; a History of the Stage; and a Life of 


Shahepgeve 
“the late ALEXANDER GAALMEng F.S.A, 
_ Printed for Longman & Co.; W. T. T. Cadell; John 
; J. i ison hn; Baldwin & 
$4 Hatchard & Son ; oY ny ; +. +: F. & J. Rivingto 





m5 
Setchel; ry & Co.; Duncan & Co.; Whittaker & 
Co.; Harding & Lepard; Simpkin & Co.; Allen a Co. ; Smith, 
Elder, ~ Co. te Jolland, & Co. ; J. Dowdi . son 5 
J. Hearne; J. Bain; | i Capes ; Bohn ; T. 
Bampes; vit Mackie ; ‘a Geeves, Maynard; i. Was hbourne ; 
J. Templeman ; A. mot . 


of a may be had, a a Nee feel nal complet in one volume 
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Under the Superintensones of the Roalaty for the Diffusion 
Useful eee gs 
Just pu wbtiedet in royal 

ARLOW’S TABLES of SQUARES, CUBES, 
SQUARE ROOTS, CUBE ROOTS, and RECIPROCALS, 

apt to 10,000. Stereotype Edition. Examined and corrected. 
Printed for Taylor & Walton, Booksellers and Publishers to 
University ¢ College, Upper Gower-street. 


BISHOP JEREMY TAYLOR’S WORKS, 
Edited by the REV. ABCHDE: ACON HALE, 


In small 8vo. price 8s. ei. in cloth, and lettered, 
= RULE and EXERCISES of HOLY 
IVING and PING. By_the Right Rev. JEREMY 
TAYLOR. D.D., Lord Bish op. of Down and Connor, and Dro- 
more. Revised, abridg ed, and adapted to general Use, by the 
Rev. WILLIAM HALE H ALE, M.A., Prebendary of St. Paul’s, 
Preacher of the Charter-House, ‘and Chaplain to the Lord Bishop 
of London. 2. 
In small avo. price 6s. 6d. in cloth, and lettered, 
The Doctrine and Practice of Repentance; ex- 
tracted and abridged from the larger Work, upon the same 
Subject, of Bishop Jeremy Taylor. 











In 8vo. price 3s. in boards, 

The Sick Man’s Guide to Acts of Patience, Faith, 
Charity, and Repentance; together with ‘Two Short Exercises, 
1. Against unreasonable Fears in Sickness; 2. Against Despair. 
Bairac ted and abridged from Bishop Jeremy Taylor's Holy 


7 'Rivingtons, St. Paul's Churchyard, and W aterloo-place. 


Just published, in 8vo. price 7s. 6d. he cloth boards, the tnd 
edition, revised, of 
RACTICAL IN’ rROD UCTION to LATIN 
PROSE COMPOSITIC 
By THOMAS RERC ME VER ARNOLD, M.A 
Rector of Lyndon ; ope inte am llow of Trinity College, 
‘ambridge. 

Rivingtons, St. Paul’s Churchyard, and Waterloo-place, Pall 


* * This Work is founded on the principles of imitation and 
freq uent repetition. It is at once a Syntax, a Vocabulary, and 
an Exercise Book ; and considerable attention has been paid to 
the subject of ayer 

Also, by the same Author, 
1, A Practical Introduction to Greek Prose Com- 
position. znd edition, revised. 8vo. 5 
This is nearly’ on Ollendorfi’s Plan, and consists of a 
Greck Syntax, founded on Buttmann’'s, with easy Sentences to 
be — ated into Greek, after given Examples, and with given 


, 3 First Latin Book. 12mo. 3s. in cloth 
me. Is. 

** The object of this Work (which is founded on the prin- 
ciptes of imitation and frequent repatition) is to enable the 
pupil to do exercises from the first day of his beginning his Ac- 
cidence. 

3. A Latin Syntax for Beginners, with copious Ex- 
amples ; being an adaptation of Broder’s ‘ Little Latin Grammar’ 

ome Eton Syntax, and intended as a Companion and a guopee- 
ptr to that Work. 2nd edition, enlarged. 12mo. 3s. 


TRADE WITH CHINA, 





1. 
INUTES of EVIDENCE and REPORT 
from the SELECT COMMITTEE sf the HOUSE of 
LORDS and ¢ 20M MONS on the CHINA ‘TRADE, previous to 
the Renewal of the Company's Charter in ss, and i the Opening 
of the ‘Trade. 2 vols. 8vo. price 2/. 2s. clot 
Il. 


China: an Outline of its Government, Laws, and 
Policy, and of the British and Foreign Embassies to, and Inter- 
course with. that E mire. With a Chart of Canton River. vo. 

10s. 6d. boards. By PETER AU BER, M.R.A.S., late Secretary 
to the Hon. East India (bed 
Ill. 


Considerations respecting the Trade with China. 
By goseph Thompson, late of the East India House. Post 8vo. 
. Doards. 


Iv. 

A Map of China and the Adjacent Countries, in- 
cluding Corea, part of Japan, the Islands of Formosa, Philip- 
pines, ae. On one large sheet, coloured, 8.; on cloth, in a 
case, | 

. London: Wm. H. ene. Se 7, Leadenhall-street. 


Burlington-street, May 
M®*: BENTLEY WiLL.’ PUBLISH DURING 
THE PRESENT MONTH 
THE FOLLOW — NEW WORKS:— 


THREE YEARS’ RESIDENCE IN CANADA, 
(1837—1839.) 
With Notes of é Winter Noyone to New York, and Journey 
ence to >the ritish Possessions. 
which is added 
A Review of the Social, Commeretel, end Political Condition of 
the Canadian Peo’ opie. 
By T. R. PREST ON, 
Late of the. Government Service at Toronto. 
2 vols. post 8vo0. (on the 1th instant.) 





Il, 
ereraas DUGARD. 
eer 3 vols. 


MEMOIRS, JOURNALS, AND eraes OF 
SAMUEL PE PYS, ESQ. F 
Including 2 NARRATIVE of his VOYAGE to TANGIER. 
The whole now first published from the Originals. 
2 vols. 8vo. with numerous Portraits, 


1¥. 
THE Fours PRIMA DONNA; 
A ROMANCE OF THE OPERA, 


y Mrs. GREY, 
Author of “The Duke.’ 3 vols. 


THE STAGE; 
BOTH aie * AND SEH BEHIND THE CURTAIN. 
Late Lessee of the pichicen Ro =| jak . Cov 
English Opera House, French ane 4 ‘tone, 
1 am (Nort) forbid 
To tell the secrets of the prison-house.” 
In 3 vols, post 8vo. with Illustrations. 


Richard herd Rontleg. New Ba Sioaeet. 


Now: ready, ond e edition, 2 vols. 8vo, 248. 
SKETCHES OF 
NGLISH LITERATURE. 


By the ben! J DE CHATEAUBRIAND. 
for a long time any work so calcu- 


RICKMAN ON ARCHITECTURE, 4TH EDITION, 
In 8vo. with 15 Plates, 21s. cloth, the 4th edit. much enlarged, 
N ATTEMPT to discriminate the STYLES 
of ARCHITECTURE in ENGLAND, from the Conquest 
to the Reformation ; with a Sketch of the Grecian and Roman “ There has not appeared 
Orders ; Notices of numerous poi wel Feitoss and some Re- | lated to pique the slevreted Wn ee literary world as this new 


marks on the Architecture of a production of the celebrat ubriand, in which he dis- 
zs HOMAS RICK AN, ' ¢ iw “Architect cusses the merits o akspeare, Milton, Byron, | and the — 
We earnestly recommend this treasury ‘of ancient architec- galaxy of ancient as well as modern English writers,—drawing 
tural investigation to every reader of taste.” ~ Gazette, the most curious comparisons and analogies.” —Gilobe. 
London : Longman, Orme & Henry Colburn, Publi ohn 13, Great Marlborough-street. 


BOOKS OF EDUCATION 3, Great Marlborough-street, M 
In Use at Harrow, Winchester, the Charterhouse, §c. R. COLBURN’ HAS JUST UBLISHED 


THE ns NEW WORKS :— 


I. 
N_ INTRODUCTION to GREEK PROSE | ERNESTINE; OR, THE CHILD OF MYSTERY. 
COMPOSITION. _ By the Rev. JOHN KENRICK, M.A. | By A LADY OF FASHION. — 
Part I. Declension, Conjugation, and Syntax of Prepositions. 
ition, 12mo, 4s. 6d. 
Part Il. Syntax. 2nd Edition, _— 4s, 6d, 











THE SPORTSMAN IN “IRELAND AND SCOT- 
LAND. 2 vols. post 8vo. with — Illustrations, 18s. bd. 


A Key to Ditto. Parts I.and II. 4s. 6d. each. PRECEPTS AND PRACTICE. By Tueopors Hook, 
II. 3 vols. with Portrait of the Author, and numerous Illus- 


Esq. 
A Grammar of the Latin Language. By C. G, | ‘ations by Phiz. 


Zumpt. Translated from the German, with ieee , by th 
Rev. 7 Keuriek, M.A. 5th Edition, 8vo. 10s. ions oo WOMAS Ai AND HER MASTER. By Lapy Morean. 
2 vols post 8vo. 
Iv 
- “ Lady Morgan has im ed to his' the charm of romance. 
Exercises on Latin Syntax: adapted to Zumpt’s | We have rea “her a lenpenss Ta: apid, bet brilliant and vigorous, 
Grammar. By the Rev. J. Kenrick. 4th Edition, 8vo. 5s. sketches with an interest which many a novel fails to excite. 
— Weekly Chronicle. 
’ ve Also, just ready, 
A Key to Ditto. 4th Edition, 8vo. 5s. Ie 
vi. Ratey yw TO THE CITY OF hg CALPE, 
along the Shore of the Persian Gulf and the Me iterranean 
An Abridgment of Zumpt's Latin Granimar, for | By J" R. WELLSTED, Esq., Author of “Travels in Arabia,” &c. 
Sehnels. By the Rev. J. Kenrick. 3rd Edition, 12m 2 vols. 8vo. with Illustrations. 
. we, Se net ony, toat the adoption st this Grammar should 
e made the test o t 4 
hail its success as decisive proof of desirable improvement in EMILY; OR, THE COUNTESS OF ROSENDALE. 
our classical schools."’—Atheneu By Mrs. MABERLY. 3vols. with a Portrait of Emil 
. Fellowes, gt Henry Colburn, Publisher, 13, Great Marihoreagh- street. 








Just published, in demy 4to., price 1s., No. IV. of the 


SURVEYOR, ENGINEER, AND ARCHITECT; 


oR, 
Monthly Journal of the Physical and Practical Sciences, 
AND PATENTEES’ RECORDER. 


ConTENTs :—Samuel Hall’s Patent Reefing Paddle Wheels, with Engravings—Scientific and Professional 
Institutions, their Advantages to Ipdivideals Ly x the Public—Scott’s Monument at Glasgow—Telford's Statue in Westminster 
bbey, No. 45, Regent-street, and King rd's School at Birmingham, with four Engravings—Specification of Maidenhead Bridge 
—Importance of Photogenic Drawing to Architectare—-Flosting Bricks—Ei land’s s Patent Screw-Jagk, with Engraving—Proposed 
Floating Breakwater in Mount's Bay—Tide Observations—Adam's Safety Mail Carriage for » with ‘" 
Method of making Bricks—The Designs for the Royal Botanic Gardens—Sharp's Hydrostatico- Pneumatic Letter-Balance, with 
Engraring—Pneumatic Railwa: Saperimente on Birmingham, Bristol. and Thames Junction Railway—Determining Inaccessible 
Distances, with Engravings—and a variety of ion 


GRATTAN & GILBERT, 51, Paternoster-row ; 


Of whom may be had the three previous Numbers of this valuable Monthly Periodical. 


HEATH’S NEW ILLUSTRATED WORK. 
Now ready, Part II., price 2s. 6d., to be continued Monthly, 


HEATH’S WAVERLEY GALLERY 


OF THE 
Principal Female Characters in Walter Scott’s Romances. 
FROM PAINTINGS EXPRESSLY MADE BY EMINENT ARTISTS. 


*,* Each Part contains three Plates, with Letterpress. A few India proofs, royal 4to., are taken, price 5s. 











CONTENTS OF PARTS I. AND IL, 
Subject. Painter. Engraver. 
+++ W. H. Egleton. 
++G. Stodart. 
eH. Robinson, 
--J. Penstone. 
J. Penstone. 
+-W. Hopwood. 










THE WHITE LADY 
THE GLEE MAIDEN.. 
EFFIE DEANS..«+s+eeseceeeeeeseeeeeeesW. Drummond. 


CHARLES TILT, Fleet-street. 


VALPY’S GREEK TESTAMENT. 
FOURTH EDITION, with Parallel References, and other improvements, 3 vols. 8vo. 2/. 5s. bound in 


cloth and lettered, 
GREEK TESTAMENT, 


WITH ENGLISH NOTES, 


Critical, Philological, and Explanatory, from eminent critics and interpreters; with parallel passages from 
the classics, ont wi ith references to Viger for idioms, and Bos for ellipses: to which is yoofiasd, a Treatise on the DOCTRINE of 
the GREEK ARTICLE, according to Bp. Middleton, Granville Sharp, &c., com aeony explained, as applicable ° pte criticism 
of the New Testament. ‘The Various Readings are recorded under the Text.—Greek an English Indexes are added. 


By the Rev. E. VALPY, B.D. 


Two Plates are added—the Travels of the Apostles, a Map of Judea, and the City and Temp. of Jerusalem. 
This work is intended for Students in Divinity, as well as the Library, 


“This Greek Testament is the most valuable of any that has yet been published with critical and philological apparatus, 
especially, for students who wish to purchase only a edition.”—Horne’s Intro‘uction to t he Bi 
pe 7h py’s Greek Testemens | is .- be Teena abe to eith th r or. es yor Dr. F ven the s.” —Christian ecordiall i 
is is a v; c o ates, the divinity student, 
.  eizte punibaan emir atm kT and that not very expensive, will find j in this ond its 











and those who wish to purchase only one e 
the very object of their search.” —Christian Remembrancer. 


Printed by VALPY ; and sold by WHITTAKER & CO. London ; and all Booksellers in Town and 





Country. 
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WM 4Ga2ikE of NATURAL HISTORY, for 

MAY.—The Subscribers to this Work are respectfully 
informed that 8 pages of the letter-press having been acciden- 
tally omitted this month, it will be supplied in the JUNE number. 
‘The deficient matter relates to a Parliamentar inquiry intosome 
circumstances attending the sale to the British Museum, in 1834, 
as a Collection ef Fossil Remains, belonging to Mr. Thomas 

awkins. 

The error was confined to the Sale copies : the copies presented 
to the Royal Geologie al. Linnzan, and other scientific Societies 
of London, being perfect, and deliv ree = es day of publica- 
tion.—Luxford & Co., Printers. May 2, 


HE MIRROR of LITERAT URE, Part IV., 
for 1840, price 8d., contains Fifteen Engravings :—Mr. 
Green's Balloon for crossing the Atlantic 5 Rind eenee Farm- 
house for Emigrants; Fi rs’ s ning Hall, 
in ditto; John Knox's Residence in oe ao Monument; 
ones Auto; aphs of Eminent Persons; Autograph of J. 
jon Knox’s Residence at Glasgow; The Patent 
Th ; with Sixty-four pages of Literary and Scientific 
Qanins: of the past Mont 
London : a Limbird, 143, Strand. 


CHURCH AND UNIVERSITIES. 

The leading Contents of the MAY Number of the 

RITISH MAGAZINE 

consist of Original Papers ons Antichrist in the 13th Cen- 
tury, No. 6—Spanish Records of the Marian Persecution, No. 3— 
Sacred Poetry—Correspondence—The Case of the Hon. and itev. 
G. Spencer's —— to Popery reconsidered by Dr. Nolan, in 
reply to Mr. Churton—Kev. F. D. Wackerbarth on the Use of 
the Latin Langs uage—Mr. J. Beaven on the Antiquity of Organs 
—Mr. Pelham Maitland on the Morning Hymn—Mr. Frederick 
Barker on the Liverpool Collegiate Institution—Mr. H. Codding- 
ton on Church Architecture—Mr. Churton in Reply to Dr. Nolan 
—the Respect due to Antiquity, No. 2—Ancient Christianity, 
No. 5—Modern Dissent—the Offertory—the Communion Service 
—the Collects for the 26th and 27th Sundays after Trinity—Bury- 
ing Illegitimate Children—Baptismal Regeneration—The Non- 
juring Bishops—on the Means ef pomesyie Church Destitution 
in Vi ilinges— Re eviews of New Books—Church Matters—An Ar, 
ment on the Braintree Church Rate Question, by one of the 
Churchwardens—Keports of the Church Societies—Documents 
—Events C all the Clerical and University News of the pre- 


cedin 

re .F. ¥ 2a Rivington, St. Paul’s em ard, and Waterloo- 
ws Pall Mall; J. Turrill, 250, and T erc Smith, Regent- 
street. 


ARLOUR’S PATENT DELINEATOR.— 
This beautiful instrument having Miored to the improved 
and simplified by the Patentee, is now offered to the Public in 
its present portable form at the reduced price of 2/.2s. It is 
universally allowed to be infinitely superior to the Camera 
Lucida for the purpose of Drawing or Sketching from Nature. 
piepatnctared and sold wholesale and retail, for the Patentee, 
by his Agents, Messrs. Reeves & Sons, 150, Cheapside, London ; 
and may be had also of all Opticians, Stationers, or Artists’ Re- 


Positories. 
(CSzmsteyY and NATURAL PHILOSO- 


HY.—Parents and Friends of Youth, desirous of incul- 
cating in the rising generation a taste for the study and_ pursuit 
of the above valuable and highly-interesting Sciences, the prin- 
ciples of which are now extensively applied in the Arts and 
Manufactures, will find out friends is so likely to succeed as 
that of penconias gn _— friends =p a small assortment 
of Apparatus, whic be had, a very moderate ex- 

nse, at the Manutectanr Ore, PALMER. 103, Newgate-street, 
ndon, where a very extensive variety may always be seen. 


NEW AND VERY POWERFUL GALVANIC BATTERY. 
GMEES CHEMICO-MECHANICAL VOL- 


TAIC BATTERY, described in the Philosophical Magazine 
for April, manufactured in Silver, Plated Mri acs &e. of all sizes 
and forms, from 7s. 6d. to 50/., by E. PA , Chemical and 
— hical Instrument Maker, ~ Newgate: “street, London, 
where they. may be seen in action ‘hese Batteries are recom- 
mended from their bein ng not only very powerful, but the most 
nueny al in action, and requiring less manipulation than any 

Apparatus for the Electrotype, or Art of Copying 
Rodsis, ¢ . ‘opperplate Engravings, &c., price 5s., 78. 6d., 10s. 6d., 
and upwards 


LECTROTYPS, or the Art of procuring, in the 
simple manner, by Golvente Action, perfect FAC- 
SIMILES of Es GRAVED COPPERPLATES, even of the most 
elaborate workmanship ; also CORREC T Copies of all kinds 
of MEDALS, METAL IC ORNAMENTS, &c., Hany of 
which may be seen, and the Apparatus had, of E. PALMER, 
Philosophic al Instrument Maker, 103, Newgate-street, London, 
price 5s., 7s. 6d., 10s. 6d.,and upwards. 


HE DAGUERREOTYPE; or, NATURE 
DELINEATED by HERSELF.— Her Majesty and Prince 
Albert having been graciously pleased to purchase some Spe- 
cimens produced by the Daguerréotype, and to express their 
highest admiration of this wonder Jat ‘OV! row: under such high 
recommendation CLAUDET & H beg to announce 
that they have on hand for Sale a aie of beautiful Spe- 
cimens, representing Views of Paris, Rome, and other Cities, 
their Public Buildings, Bridges, Fountains, and Monuments ; 
also Landscapes, Portraits from Nature, &c., at prices varying 
from One to ag Guineas and upwards, according to the perfec- 
tion of the pro 
N.B.—The rr being protected in this country by 
her Majesty’ s Royal Letters Patent, all apparatus and proofs, 
not bearing the above names, are infringements of the Patent 
right, and their owners will be liable to actions for damages. 
___Direction—C laudet & Houghton, 89, High Holborn. 
































‘TRE THE AUTOMATON COFFEE URN.—This 
Invention, from the simplicity of the principle on which 
it acts, enables the Lady of the house to make Coffee without 
pone aid of servants. ‘The Coffee will be beautifully, cone and 
strong, ane nly requires a trial to meet approval.—To be had at 
LIVER a & — Ss, Wholesale and Retail Ironmongers, 
Ox amend —L. & S. also beg to recommend the 
PAT ENT SOLAR L AMPS, to burn Common Oil, and which 
give a more brilliant light than the old Sperm Oil Lamps. 


ETCALFE’S NEW and ORIGINAL 
PATTERN of TOOTHBRUSH, made on the most 
scientific principle, and patronized by the most eminent of the 
Faculty. This celebrated Brush will search thoroughly into the 
divisions of the Teeth, and will clean in the most effectual and 
extraordinary manner. Metcalfe's Tooth-Brushes are famous 
for being made on a plan that the hairs never come loose in the 
mouth. An improved Clothes-brush, that cleans ina third part 
of the usual time, and incz p camer of injuring the finest nap. 
newly-invented Brush for cleaning velvet with quick and satis- 
factory effect. The much approved Flesh-brushes, as recom- 
mended by the F: aculty, and Horse-hair Gloves and_ Belts. 
Penetrating Hair-brushes, with the durable unbleached Russian 
bristles, that do not soften in washing or use like common bair. 
Anew and large importation of fine Turkey Sponge ; and Combs 
of alld At Metcalfe’s, No, 13, Oxiord-street, nearly 
Opposite Hanover-square, _ 

















WALKER'S NEEDLES, with the new eyes 
e of increased size, are now in course of delivery to the 
trade. These needles work with greater freedom, and are more 
durable than any others. The new labels to protect the public 
against imitation consist of a very beautiful set of designs of her 
Majesty and his Royal Highness Prince Albert in very bold 
relief, on a variety of colours, by the first artists of the — 
The style is truly novel, extremely elegant, and very pun y 
admired.—H. WALKER, 20, Maiden-lane, Wood-stree 











EST BEAVER HATS, 21s.; best Livery 

Hat .; superior French Silk Hats, 12s. to 20s. ; Ladies’ 

Riding ine th to2is.; Perring’s Patent light V: entilating Hats, 

three ounces weight, 10s. 6d. to 21s.; Opera and Dress Hats, Tra- 

velling, nore mote and Fishing Hats’ ana Caps, Youths’ Hats and 

Cc sane, short mole fur hats, Gossamer Hats, &c., constantly on 

ric ot vey the attention of the ready-mone ey pur- 

c Reese, —CECIL HOUSE, ms, Berane, and 251, Regent-street, two 
doors from Orton street, west s 








OST-OFFICE ADHESIVE STAMPS in any 
quantity, Twelve for One ‘Shilling, at STOCEay S, 53, 
Quadrant (for the acc of his NVEL 
LOPES, of the Government A egy all corners sec ured = 9 wafer 
or small seal, —_ dozen for 6d.—Stocken’s Post-office writing 
pyrnere. :—Superfine rx! Post, 3d. per quire, or 5s. per ream ; 
ote Paper, 2$d., or 3s. per ream ; the largest and most ele- 

gant assortment of Ao de, Cases, filled, complete, from 5s. 6d. ; 
Blotting Books, Apes, Scrap peaks Bibles, and Prayer Books. 

Seene ° in velvet, ame-plate e antly engraved, and 100 
rtine come pes inted, for 5s. ; Sheath’s Graphic Aid, 3s. and 5s. 

—To be had at Stocken’s, 53, Quadrant, Regent-street. 


TOCKEN’S PORTABLE DRESSING 
CASES, in Russia Leather, containing razor, shaving brush, 
strop, and comb, &c., only 10s. Rosewood or Mahogany 
Dressing Cases, fitted with two razors, button hook, tweezers. 
scissors, nail, tooth, hat, shaving, and hair seushen, combt roun 
shaving soap, strop, and looking-glass, only 18s. 6d., with lock 
and key. rush Sases, in russia or morocco leather, complete, 
with three of the best brushes, for 17s. 6d. Dressing Cases, with 
silver fittings, from 10 to 50 guineas. Dressing Cases repaired 
and refitted. One pair of the best ivory-handle Razors, in case, 
for 8s. 6d. Mahogany or Rosewood Writing-Desks, 12 inches by 
», warranted, for 10s. 6d. Rosew: Work Boxes, from 4s. 6d., 
ith lock and key. Despatch Boxes, in russia or morocco. 
Travelling Writing esas, 105 inches, with Bramah locks, 15s. 6d. 
each. G. Riddle’s Coronet or Diadem Fountain Inkstands.. G. 
Riddle’s revolving inkstands. G. Riddle’s universal Penholders, 
in gold or silver.—Sold by C. STOCKEN, Dressing Case Manu- 
facturer, 53, Quadrant, Regent-st., next doorto Swan & Edgar's. 


ARPET, CABINET, and UPHOLSTERY 
WAREHOUSE, 293, 294, and 295, HIGH HOLBORN. 

Families about to furnish are solicited toinspect the above Ware- 
rooms,which are replete with elegant goods of a superior descrip- 
tion, at — ading m pric e following are especially de- 
servin, RUS SELS CARPETS. The largest and most 
cpeend id collection of new patterns in the metropolis, ae 
durabi ility of ric and novelty in design, with te 
price.—CAB INET FURNITURE, BRITISH and PARISIA 
This department, from its extensive stock and superior one 
ment, affords facilities for expeditious selection not equalled by 
any house in town.—BEDDING. Particular care is given to 
ensure every article well seasoned, and free from taint.—UP- 
HOLSTERY. ‘The stock of chaste new pattern chintzes, tour- 
nays, worsted, silk, silk and worsted damasks, tabbirettes, mo- 
reens, &c. is exceedingly large and well assorted, great atten- 
tion having paid to the selection of warranted colours and 
exquisite decigns. 
LYON, HOTSON, & COMPANY, 293, 294, and 295, High Holborn. 


THREE NEW AND SU Boag te ETS, v 
BQUGUET DU PRINCE ALBERT, BOUQUET DES Noces 
LES, and BOUQUET DU De C DE WELLINGTO. 
®"DELCROIX & CO., PERFUMERS to oe 
Majesty, and the Royal ‘Paniiby, No. 158, NEW BOND- 
Ss TREE T (opposite Stevens's Hotel). 
The great superiority of J. Deleroix &Co.’s Perfumery has been 
4 2 mocmirevertny established by the Sofegaiened, patronage 
f her Majesty the Queen, the Queen Dow , the various 
Biembers of the Royal Lamp o and by ny Nobi ity and Gentry, 
as to render it superfluous for them to pa er emnatiae their far 
Solenested and highly admired articles.—J. DELCROIX & Co. 
wever, most t respectfully to announce to ‘he’ Notilite and 
Gentes, that they have just prepared three novel and ex patel 
delicate Perfumes, under the Sather ne of the BOU He ie DE 
NOCES ROYALES, oy ee PRINCE AL ERT, in 
commemoration of the auspicious sceatiaiead Her Most Gracious 
Majesty ; wi OUQU ET DU DUC DE WELLINGTON 
whic & Con fortes themselves will meet with universal 
patronage rca admiration. 


rNYHE FLORICULTURAL PUMP is a pretty 
little instrument, which affords the amusement of water- 
plants and flowers in a very agreeable manner. It is so 
ihe that a lady may carry it in her hand, and upon setting the 
foot into a pot of water, goajecte the fluid, ‘according as the den- 
sity is required, from a full stream toa gentle dew-tall! It is 
capes invention of the kind hitherto introduced.—DR. 
SCOTT'S CORNETS are the only mechanical contrivances 
enabling the deaf to hear conversation, that can be worn in me 
ears without ry! held by the hand; in fact, the 
prallest aids to hearing ever invented._THE A PERITI TV E 
UNTAIN removes obstruction and preserves Ry most torpid 
coat in a regular yen maneiy with a little water. Persons 
accustomed to take open es, WOU b that in- 
jurious practice were hes, once, to experience the comfort of 
this mode of relief; and those who resort to the troublesome 
use of lavement machines, will greatly prefer this extremely 
convenient apparatus, which combines everything required, 
ready adjusted, in so small a space, that it may (including the 
liquid) be put into the pocket, and occasions no difficulty in 
using it even tothe most infirm, nor will it need repair in any 
climate.—The above articles are to be procured of Mr. W. Pine, 
Superintendent of Dr. Scott's Repository, 369, Strand, three 
doors from Exeter Hall. 


ROOKMAN and LANGDON’S ORIGINAL 
DRAWING PENCILS, 6d. kacu.—The Public are re- 
spectfully informed, that these superior Articles, manufactured 
on the principles which have ac quired for them ‘such extensive 
patronage, particularly during the last rirty YEARS, may be 
procured of all respectable stationers in London and the country, 
at the above mentioned price. The division into different de- 
rees of hardness adapted to the various purposes to which 
’encils are applied, and spawepelates distinguished by letters 
marked at the end, viz.—H (hi H Hite -*ngineering, yer hard), 
H H H (ditto, extremel aaa. oF B (hard and black), B (black 
for shade), B B (very black for ditto), F (fine drawing middling 
egree), an invention which proceeded, in the first instance, 
from their pemee, though now unive rsally adopted, is still con- 
tinued by ther B. and L. also make drawing Pencils, distri- 
buted (like their best Pencils) into seven degrees of hardnes 
these Pencils, which bear the words “SECOND QUALITY” 
impressed on each, are sold at half the price of the former; 
they are confidently recommended as very superior articles, 
being entirely free from those silicious, or rather adamantine 
particles which, unfortunately for reasons which cannot be ex- 
plained in the compass of an advertisement. it is now impossible 
entirely to avoid in the others, though, from the expensive 
nature of their production, they, are necessaril charged at a 
igher rate. ‘To avoid spurious imitations, by the frequent oc- 
currence of which Brookman and Langdon, in common with all 
manufacturers of celebrated articles, have suffered considerably 
in reputation, purchasers are advised to make choice of the 
most respectable shops, and to be on their guard against articles 
offered us best drawing Pencils, at a reduced price. Pencils 
made to order, at any price.— Manufactory, 23, Great om 







































street, Blooms , London,—N.5. All communications by 
to be pre-paid.” oo 


E-PRESERV = SPEC TACLES, 
HAMBERL AIN, OPTICIAN, Manufacturer 
ofthe EY E-PRESERV ING SPECTACLES, upon Unerring 
Principles. Patronized by the Nobility, Clergy, the Principals 
of the British Museum ; and strongly recommended by most 
distinguished Physicians and Surgeons.—Established 1822. 
pene of best ere Pebbles, titted to the purchaser's own 








frame, 5s. ; Concave 6d. 

Best Brazilian Pebbles, in gold frame..£1 * 0 for Ladie: 

Ditto, Double Joints....-.eeessesee-eeee 2 0 for a 
Ditto, Standard Silver... -0 3 0 for Ladies 

Ditto: ditto, Double Joints....... «+. 016 6 for Gentlemen 

Ditto, Finest Blue Steel Frame . +015 0 for Ladies 
Ditto, ditto, Double pee ++» 016 6 for Gentlemen 
Ditto, Tortoiseshell Frame .......-.... 012 0 for Ladies 
Ditto, Best Black Bulfalo Horn sveceeee 0 7 6 for Ladies 
ite, Strong Steel Fra csccsescccccs O 6 r Mechanics, 





6 fo 

e above are all sleaed with the clearest Brazilian pebbles, 
composed of pure Crystal, which is acknowledged by Oculists to 

neue cid and ors t substance that can be used. 

GLA ZIER ’ PATENT PLOUGH DIAMONDS, 12s. 6d. 
Country | Foreign correspondents may be suited, either by 
sending the glass last used, or part of it, or by stating at what 
distance they can read common type, specifying the time they 
have used spectacles. Eattons ( to be pai A month’s trial al- 
lowed, » within shich os exchange their. purchases. 









ER OF IMPROV ED BARONETE gS. 

Superior 8-inch Wheel......+.++++ woes 1) 
Ditto, Rosewood, inlaid with Pearl .-..00..- 0 
Portable Pediment Barometer,which may 2 sent 

to any part, without injury, from 2J. 5s 00 
Most Improved Mountain Barometer . 510 0 
Ditto, Marine, from 3/. 10s. to..... 6 0 0 

No. 37, Broad-street, Bloomsbury, in a ¢ with Holborn. 








THE COMPLEXION AND SKIN. 
OWLAND’S KALYDOR, composed for the 


most part of Oriental balsamic erotics, to the utter exclusion 
of all mineral admixture ; it is distinguished medicinally for its 
extreme bland, purifying, and soothing action upon the skin, and, 
by acting upon the pores and minute secretory vessels, expels ail 
iy itiesfrom the surface, allays every tendency to pos oregon 
and, by this means alone, effectually dissipates all red ness, tan, 
pimples, freckles, sunburn, and other unsightly cutaneous visita- 
tions, so inimical to Female Beauty. Its constant application 
will change the most bilious complerion into one of radiant twhite- 
ness; while to the Neck, Hand, and Arm, it bestows a delicacy 
and falraenes unrivalled.—To GENTLEMEN aillicted with a tender- 
ness 4 the skin in shaving, the application of the Kalydor will be 
found to allay all cuticular irritation. It effectually heals and 
prevents chapped and a rough skin, and, from its extraordinary 
efficacy in allaying all incidental inflammation, fe. \ men a 
place among the mouneneld treasures of every fa 
r Bottle, duty included. 

Onenay =—-The ‘Name ty Address of he sropristere, 

A, ROWLAND & SON, 20, HATTON-GAR LONDON, 
are engraved on the Government — whic hi is nated on the 
cork ; also printed i a red, on the ‘apper in wie h each Bottle 
is inclosed. Ask for “ ROWL AND'S KALYDOR.” Sold by 
them, and by cmsastebin Perfumers and Meaiet ine Venders. 


UTLER’s COMPOUND CONCENTRATED 

DECOCTION, or FLUID EXTRACT of SARSAPARILLA, 

is allowed by medical men to be the best (as it is the original} 
of the now numerous concentrated preparations ofthe kind. A 
dessert spoonful of it, diluted with water, makes half a pint of 
the Compound Decoction, of the same strength and composition 
as that ordered by the British Pharmacopeeias. It is prescribed 
as an alterative in scrofula, scurvy, eruptions of the skin, and all 
cutaneous diseases; also has been found extremely useful in 
chronic rh ism, in y symptoms, and alter an im- 
proper use of mercur: 
Prepared and sol 








int bottles, 20s., half-pints, 10s., and 

quarter-pints, 5. ‘homas Butler, Chemist, 4, C heapside, 

corner of St. Paul’ 8 London; and may be obtained of J. Sanger, 

150, Oxford-street ; likewise at 20, Waterloo-place, opposite the 

Post La Edinburgh; or, by order, through any respectable 
ist. 

NG. No. 4, Cheapside, corner of St. Paul's Churchyard— 
where may ay all times be seen an assortment of Emigrants’, 
Zeecclns, and Family Medicine Chests, in mahogany and plain 

ood, 





IMPORTANT TO PERSONS IN IMPAIRED HEALTH, 
fe) NEGRO SARSAPARILLA is admitted to 
pone decided superiority over every other kind, and 
BATEMAN’ SCONC ENT Pe TED PREPARATION is the article 
so Faas a A recommended by Dr. Hancock in the Transactions 
of the Medico-Lotanical Society, as the most effectual remedy 
for Scrofula, Scurvy, Erysipelas, Pimples, Blotches, Secondary 
symptoms, Bad habit of body, and every, Disease arising from 
impurities of the Blood, and the long continued use of Mercury. 
‘hen taken at the Spring and Fall of the year as aconstitutional 
medicine, it invigorates the system by imparting to it that health 
action of the vessels which is indicated by plumpness of the fles 
and fresbness of the complesion.—As one peont amongst many 
of the eflicacy of Rio Negro Sarsa, the following is selected :— 
a Gentleman whose health had become impaired to such an 
extent that several eminent members of the Faculty had de- 
clared their inability to relieve him, and also their conviction 
that he could not survive many weeks, was, by taking the above 
Sarsaparilla for a short space of time, completely restored, and 
is now in the e njoyment of pe tfec t health.—One table- spoonful 
diluted in a glass of water, for * Dec 7“ of Saree rele. 
Sold in Bottles, price 7s. and 21s. each, by W BATE- 
MAN, at the Warehouse, No. 85, iatton-garden. 


CARD.—When the most important functions 
of life are suspended, and those who are invalids by in- 
heritance or imprudence are reduced to the most deplorable 
state of nervous debility, it is not in despair that relief is to be 
found. It has been ascertained beyond a doubt, that these cir- 
cumstances are occasioned by a general or partial relaxation 7 
weakness in either sex, and it is equally c ertain that SEDDON 
genuine AROMATIC LOZE iES of STEEL are the best, it 
not the only remedy ever discovered for this species of debility 
/ben taken into the stomach, they immediately diffuse them, 
selves like a vapour through every pore, producing effects at 
once delightful, salutary, and permanent. When the spark of 
life begins to grow dim, the circulation languid, and faculties 
paralysed, these Lozenges are found to give tone .o the nerves, 
exhilarate the animal spirits, invigorate the body, and re-ani- 
mate the whole man. Where aversion to exercise, loss or de- 
pravity of appetite, and pallid countenance, indicate approach- 
ing consumption, the delicate female will be. preserved and 
restored to health and gociety by the benign influence of this 
medicine. Prepared only by the Proprietor; and sold 4 his 
Agents : Mr. Gifford, 104, Strand; Mr. Johnston, 68, Cornh’ il; 
Mr. Sanger, 150, ford-street. In Boxes at 7s, and 22s. 
each. Observe, each box is signed J. P. Seddon 
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DAVID ROBERTSS VIEWS IN PALESTINE, AND IN 
EGYPT, ARABIA, AND SYRIA. 


WITH 


HISTORICAL AND DESCRIPTIVE NOTICES, 
By the Rev. GEORGE CROLY, L.L.D., 


Rector or St. STEPHEN’s, WALBROOK. 





Mr. Moon feels happy to announce, that, by an arrangement with Mr. Roperts, whose taste and talents are 
so well known, he will have an opportunity of presenting to the British public, in rapid succession, a Series of 
engraved Prints from the Drawings made by that distinguished Artist, on his late tour through the Holy Land, 
and the adjoining Countries, especially with a view to illustrate the localities and landscape of Holy Scripture. 


He feels that it would be altogether superfluous to dwell on the interest which attaches to countries, the seat 
of the earliest civilization—of the most picturesque and peculiar habits of mankind—of the original learning, and, 
above all, of the two great revelations of the Divine Will. If it is natural to regard the scenes of remarkable 
events, even in heathen history, with classic emotiorf, how much more natural, powerful, and solemn must be the 
feelings excited by scenes, among which lay the greatest events of human nature, from the beginning of time, and 
which will probably be again the theatre of events still more influential, superb, and comprehensive—the plains 
trodden by the Patriarchs—the very cities in which the Prophets and Apostles preached—the very mountains 
and waters hallowed by the presence of the great Sovereign and Inspirer of them all. 


Mr. Roserts’s journey extended through the whole range of the countries at the head of the Mediterranean. 
The mere names of Nubia, Egypt, Idumea, the wilderness of Sinai, Palestine, Syria, and Lebanon, are sufficient 
to express the nature and variety of the subjects which must offer themselves to an accomplished pencil; and the 
singular accuracy and graphic power of the Artist have fully availed themselves of the opportunity. 


The Publisher proposes to give fac-similes of those Drawings, of the size of the original, executed in Litho- 
graphy, (with the advantage of being executed under the eye of the Artist,) and to issue them in Parts; 


each Engraving accompanied with a letter-press Description, explanatory and historical, from the pen of the 
Rev. Dr. Croty. 


This Work will be published, in imperial folio, in Parts, at 1/. 1s.; Proofs, 12. 11s. 6d.; and a few, coloured 


and mounted, in imitation of the original drawings, in a portfolio, at 2. 2s. 
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